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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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Some say that it is done in the hope of 


that the customer may be so 


his purchase in getting it opened that he is obliged to buy 
another copy. Iam loth to think so ill of even a publisher 
as to credit this. Yet the other reason given for the 
practice is as humiliating to the author. They say that if 
books were cut when they left the printer's hands the 
edition would be greatly diminished in value, since at 
least fifty per cent. remain on hand, and can only be sold 
as packing-paper, and not even that if the leaves are cut. 
If it is only to rescue both publishers and authors from 
these terrible imputations, let us hope that an end may be 
put to the practice in question. 

low amazing it seems that Tom Paine, whose views 
and opinions were supposed to be utterly squelched, and 
the exhibition of whose bones even, not long after death, 
was one of Cobbett’s failures, should in these days be 
resuscitated! ‘*The gem of the collection,” we are told, 
is ‘a bit of his brain, quite black, and looking like a bit 
of iron pyrites,” the very bit, perhaps, with which he 
wrote ‘The Age of Reason.” 
person, to my mind, calculated to excite enthusiasm ; but 
it should never be forgotten that, when it was very 
dangerous to be merciful, doubting Thomas voted in the 
French Chamber against the execution of the King. It is 
doubtful whether he stuck to his theological colours (rather 
a black flag, as good people think) to the last or no. His 
nurse, ‘‘a serious and pious woman,” as we read, says 
No. ‘‘He seemed to give particular attention” to the 
book she read aloud to him, which was ‘‘ The Companion 
to the Altar.” Dr. Manby, however, who made him 
purposely a late visit, ‘‘ when I knew he would be in great 
physical distress” (which seems scarcely fair except to a 
theologian), could not get anything definite out of him. 
To all his questions he remained silent, and when he was 
thus solemnly adjured ; ‘‘ Mr. Paine, you are a dying man, 
tell me, do you believe, or do you wish to believe?” he 
answered, ‘‘I do not wish to believe upon that subject.” 
Those were his last words, though others were put into his 


I cannot say that he is a 


mouth, both by friends and foes. 


There is no better method of arriving at the value of 
criticism than to read the biography of a critic. How 
haphazard—even in the best of cases—are often their 
conclusions, how subject to prepossession and prejudice, 
how positive and how wrong! In many respects Lady 
Eastlake, whose charming ‘‘ Journals and Correspondence” 
have just been given to the world, seems to have been 
well fitted to be a literary consor: she had a fine taste, and, 
what is not less necessary for that calling, great common- 
sense. Like most writers upon art, she was vague and 
misty, and despised her fellow- workers in that delicate 
line of business, but in the world of letters she hod an 
independent position, and expressed herself with great 
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directness; her style was admirable, and her opinions 
would have been valuable if only she had been right. 
Here, like almost all the critics of 
failed. She was too sensible to talk about the verdict of 
posterity, but whatever was new she 
The past loomed largely before 


her time, she 
compared to its 
disadvantage with the old. 
her eyes, like a hill in mist, while the present was a mole- 
hill. This is what she has to say about ‘* Vanity lair” 
‘Things are written to be read now once, and no more; 
they are read as often as they deserve. A book, in old 
times, took five years to write, and was read five hundred 
times by five hundred people. Now it is written in three 
months and read once by five hundred thousand people.” 
This is just the kind of aphorism half half 
that your professional critic plumes 


epigramn, 
paradox, wholly untrue 
himself upon. In this case it is more supremely ridiculous 
from the fact of its being applied to Thackeray’s master- 
piece. It is a pity the writer did not particularise, or even 
trouble herself to remember that Scott’s greatest 
were written in three months or even less. 
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The objection to such a practice is, after all, perhaps 
more theoretical than practical, if—though the ‘if’ may 
be a large one—the author and reviewer be an honest man. 
In that case his position is like that of a judge who is by 
some accident personally interested in the case before him, 
and who from sensibility and good taste is moved to give it 
against himself for that very reason. Tor my part, though 


I have written many a review, I do not remember ever 
aun unfavourable one, and if the oppor- 
tunity afforded own 
books I there would have been no exception 
as regards that matter. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 


advantage to anybody is derived from what is called 
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scathing criticism. Of course, it is well to warn honest 
folks foul nail to the 
the literary vermin which infest the fields of literature ; 
but that is not criticism, it is an affair of the police. 
If a book is worthless why not let it alone? It is 
they exist in every- 
Is any 


against writing, to barn - door 


as easy as lying to discover faults; 
thing; but what is the use of pointing them out ? 
critic so sanguine as to believe that his doing so will im- 
prove his victim ; or so foolish as to suppose that the author 
is not more alive to them than he can be? To point out 
merits is a much more difficult task, and to my mind a 
much more grateful one. One who has the sagacity to do 
that lays every reader under an obligation. Of how many 
months—nay, years—of pleasure did the old critics in the 
quarterlies deprive their contemporaries by their brutal 
attacks on Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson ! 
Their word, though it was absolutely worthless, was taken 
for gospel, and those they denounced were boycotted. In 
these days we may have fallen into the opposite extreme, 
and cover with fulsome compliment works of very moderate 
merit ; but we have good reason to be thankful that no 
writer that deserves to be known van be bludgeoned even 
for a fortnight into obscurity. 


It is curious that in the political tables of affinities there 
are no two relations so far apart as the papa and the 
grandmamma. We have “ paternal governments,” whose 
methods are stepfatherly, as in Russia, and ‘“ grand- 
motherly legislation,” which supposes that nobody knows 
how to take care of themselves, as in this country. There 
is little doubt as to which is the more objectionable, but 
still there is something very irritating to the adult in being 
treated as an infant. It would be no compliment to one’s 
intelligence to be solemnly warned against the confidence 
trick ; it is surely not the duty of the police authorities to 
educate born idiots, which is done at Earlswood ; and yet 
the Criminal Jurisdiction Department has not thought it 
beneath its dignity to issue a circular on this very matter. 
It is not, indeed, the actual confidence trick, but even a 
still older acquaintance against which we are told to 
beware — namely, the Spanish swindle. One would as 
soon have expected to be put upon one’s guard against 
Spring-Heeled Jack. Morcover, even though a few simple 
souls should be taken in by it, it is not, like the confidence 
trick, a vulgar fraud, the success of which depends on the 
tendency to brag in its victim. It has a touch of romance 
about it, such as belongs to some of the knaveries in ‘‘ Gil 
Blas,” and commands a certain sympathy from the intel- 
ligent bystander : he is surprised to sce such a transparent 
device succeed, but not altogether sorry. Ono likes to see 
the love of the marvellous cultivated at somebody else's 
expense. We are told that the agents of the fraud “‘ are 
unusually active at present.” They cannot certainly be 
the original agents, but must have succeeded to the 
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business in the third generation. JIlow well I remember 
my first communication from their grandpapa !— 

Sefior,—I write from a dark cell in a Spanish prison, 

where I have been unjustly immured for years for a political 
offence. With my wrongs, however, it is not my purpose to 
trouble you. An opportunity (which may not occur again) 
has offered itself to elude the vigilance of my jailers so far as 
to post this letter. As regards my interests and your own, 
much (as you will perceive) depends upon it. When an exile 
in your country I dwelt in your immediate neighbourhood, 
and had occasion to bury a vast treasure (or what scems so to 
a Spaniard) close to your house. To disinter it will require 
your personal assistance. I have a motherless daughter, for 
whose future there is no other provision than this money. I 
propose tu send her with such particulars as will enable her 
with your help to obtain it, and in return for your good offices 
I beg you will deduct from the store in question the sum of 
five hundred pounds. All that I ask of you in the meantime 
is to forward the money (five pounds will be quite sufficient) 
for the necessary expenses of my daughter’s journey. 
Thanking you in advance for your esteemed co-operation, 
I am, with the highest consideration, yours, etc. 
I forget the Spanish name at the foot of the letter; but it 
somehow suggested all that was high-born and chivalric ; 
still. not for one fleeting instant did I dream of sending my 
five pounds to that motherless girl. The composition of 
romantic fiction was at that time my own calling; and I 
sympathised with that Spariish captive, and hoped he 
would be more successful in other quarters, but I did not 
rise to his fancy fly. He must be very, very old by this 
time, and, like the prisoner in the Bastille, may have no 
desire for liberty; but one is glad to find that he still 
takes an interest in his own affairs. 


Among the many good novels by Mrs. Oliphant there 
is a comparatively recent one—‘‘ Kirsteen ”’—which shows 
that admirable writer almost at her very best. As Lord 
Eldon said of port wine, there is no such thing as a bad 
novel of hers, but some of them are better than others, and 
‘ Kirsteen”’ is one of her best. There is now another old- 
established writer, the authoress of ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
who, after years of good performance, has written a Scotch 
story that, in my poor judgment at least, can hold its own 
as regards excellence with any of those tales of the same 
country that have lately accomplished the conquest of 
England. If it fails to gain the same circulation, so much 
the worse for those who miss the reading of it. ‘‘ Kincaid’s 
Widow” is, so far as date goes, an historical novel, but it 
does not deal with history. It is a domestic story into which 
the period admits certain elements of tragedy which now- 
adays would seem out of place, but which fit into it so 
naturally that they occasion neither revolt nor incredulity. 
There are two characters, Ailie Wedderburn and Kincaid’s 
widow, which Scott himself need not have been ashamed 
of: the one is the most and unconscious of 
heroines, and the other a brilliant and masterful woman, 
the mistress of Ailie’s father. One can imagine how 
certain novelists would treat such an embarrassing relation 
between these two persons ; but in the hands of this author 


innocent 


we have nothing to fear on the score of coarseness or 
indelicacy. Indeed, the atmosphere of purity which Ailie 
carries about her is such that it acts as a disinfectant, and 
makes the very desert to blossom as the rose; and yet she 
is not insipid, but though an unformed country girl, has 
the blood of stout soldierly ancestors in her veins, and 
when hard-pressed stands at bay like a stag of ten. When 
threatened with instant death by the woman whose 
character she has at last come to understand, there is no 
whining or repining— 

“Tt is all true. You are a bitter bad woman, Mistress 

Kincaid ; you ’re trying to fear me out of my wits, but you ‘ll 
never succeed. You may slay me, who never did you harm 
whatever makes you think I’m standing in your licht ?—but 
my innocent bluid will be on your head, and you'll have to 
answer to my lord, and to God who made us baith, for the 
life you’ve taken in very wantunness.”’ 
Kincaid’s widow spares the girl who is in her power, and 
who is the unconscious obstacle to her gaining her ends, 
but she does not spare the man who has spoilt her life. 
She meets him at an old trysting-place, where they had 
. 5 . 
often met under far other circumstances, ‘‘ when life and 
hope were new,” and entreats him to keep his pledged 
word and marry her— 

He flung back his head and threw up his arms, and 
roared a laugh with a tone and movement of insolent contempt, 
** Are you clean demented that you should think I would pay, 
in my cool - headed prime, current coin of the realm for 
tashed and filed gudes I could have, in my hot youth, for a 
fleechin’ word or twa, and a kiss in the by-going? If you 
had meant to make a grand bargain, Kirsty, my woman, you 
should have shut up the door of your heart, and laid up your 
favours in lavender, till the proper time eam’, nnd the proper 
man tirled at the pin. Do you dream I wauld tak’ for a third 
Leddy Wedderburn—my twa first were honest women, baith of 
them, though they may not have been sae well-faured, or with 
sae clever tongue which can wheedle no less than flyte, as a 
hizzie I ken, but who is for a’ that, to my knowledge, fine 
leddy though she may be, naething else than a i 

The opprobrious term which hisses in a woman’s burning, 
blistered ears was never uttered by him. 

** Man, brute, deevil! Who made me what I am?” she 

gasped. ‘*There’s your payment, which you’ve worked for 
weel.’’ She snatched the sword from his side, and thrust it 
with all her strength into his breast. 
His last words are admirably characteristic of the man, as 
he struggles to his knees with eyes full, not of rage and 
horror, but of struggling wonder and incredulity. ‘‘ You 
ditna mean it, Kirsty Kennedy’” (his thus addressing her 
by her maiden name is a fine touch), ‘‘ in a thick, fluttering, 
voice, as if seeking to reassure himself rather than her. 
‘It was done in play, which gaed a thocht ower far; I’m 
never slain by a woman, and you that woman !’” 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
The energetic managers are beginning to dust up and get 
tidy again after the collapse of the drama of depression. 
Mr. Comyns Carr is well in hand at the Comedy with 
Sydney Grundy’s new comedy, which we all hope will be 
as charming as ‘‘ A Pair of Spectacles,” an old friend now 
half-way to America in the pocket of Mr. John Hare, who 
will keep this delightful work in reserve until an American 
verdict has been taken on ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” as enacted by Miss Julia Neilson, whose rehearsals, 
I am told, gave the liveliest satisfaction to the author 
and the manager. By-the-way, talking of ‘‘A Pair of 
Spectacles,’ the great French critic, Francisque Sarcey, 
has been going it hammer-and-tongs at England, the 
English stage, the English dramatist, the English theatre, 
just because M. Auguste Filon in his celebrated series of 
articles on English dramatic art forgot to mention that 
there was once upon a time a comedy called ‘‘ Les Petits 
Oiseaux” by Labiche, and gave Mr. Grundy a start with 
the famous ‘*‘ Spectacles.” It is the usual red rag flaunted 
in the face of John Bull. Why will they not allow bygones 
to be bygones? No doubt English dramatists of the past 
acted extremely badly in not paying French authors for 
the plots they carefully and systematically annexed. But 
that is all over now. We have a Berne Convention, and 
French authors, whenever they have anything good to sell, 
dip pretty deeply into the pockets of 
English and American managers. If 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. M. LL. Mayer, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Sir Augustus 
Harris, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and 
many more were to show their 
cheque-books, I doubt if the French 
Dramatic Authors’ Society would 
have much cause for complaint. But 
why at this late date unbury this 
old bone, and drag it to the surface 
again, causing unnecessary ill- 
feeling? Earth will not cover it, 
apparently; so it had better be 
burned. It would be far more gen- 
crous if, instead of harping on the 
past and an indefensible system, 
M. Sarcey were to say frankly: 
‘*Well, what is done cannot be 
undone; but, at any rate, the modern 
Knglish manager — Mr. Charles 
Wyndham in particular—has again 
and again paid fees for plays which 
have no legal protection whatever, 
and were written years before the 
Berne Convention was born or 
thought of. ‘This is something lke 
the amende honorable, is it not?” 
But instead of that, they all go 
back to ‘* Box and Cox” and ‘* The 


Ticket - of - Leave Man,” though 
‘* Box and Cox” was in reality 


composed of two boiled-down French 
farces, and Tom Taylor’s play was 
as skilful an adaptation as can be 
found in the English language. But 
modern French authors do not stop 
here. They sell their plays for the 
English and American markets with 
the strict understanding that they 
are to be altered as the purchaser 
chooses, and then they tear their 
hair if one word, scene, or situation 
in their play is touched, and talk 
about Vandalism and insult when 
they are absolutely ignorant of the 
requirements of the English and 
American spectator. 

It is now definitely settled that 
the new play by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, which is very highly spoken 
of indeed, shafl follow ** Romeo and 
Juliet.” Fine characters fall to Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and the work is said to 
be startling. <A little bird tells me 
that there is a slight difficulty in the 
title selected, which is giving the 
Lyceum managers some anxiety, 
but there can be little doubt that 
it will soon be smoothed over by 
diplomacy and conciliation, for, after all, ‘“‘the play’s 
the thing,” and not the title. The best title in the world 
will not make the fortune of a bad play, and vice versd. 
For my own part, I think that ‘‘ The Squire of Dames” is 
a very poor title indeed, but that does not prevent it being 
one of the most popular plays in London. 

Playgoing America appears to have voted ‘ solid” in 
favour of the new dramatic version of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” by its author, Mr. Anthony Hope, and the 
experienced actor-dramutist Mr. Edward Rose. We were 
oracularly told the other day that the romantic drama 
had been of very little value to the well-being of the 
English stage-—whatever that may mean. Let us hope, at 
any rate, that the innocent pleasures of the playgoers will 
be enhanced when Mr. Anthony Hope’s charming story is 
put on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre by Mr. George 
Alexander. I do not think a short spell of romance and 
fancy will do any of us very much harm. The daily 
details of the newspaper are sufficiently depressing with 
their double suicides and hotel murders, and ruined lives 
and domestic tragedies, and so on. In fact, recent expe- 
rience shows us that fact is indeed stranger than fiction. 
So on the principle of contrast and relief it will be a sincere 
pleasure to get away for a time from realistic horrors and 
give the rein to imagination. If** The Prisoner of Zenda” 
starts the playgoer on a career of graceful fancy we shall 
all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. George Alexander. 

But workmanlike plays are apparently not so much in 
demand as capable leading ladies. Here the demand 
exceeds the supply. With America and the Colonies 
continually draining our limited produce, and the English 
provinces “tempting our stars, poor London is left very 
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much in the cold. At the present moment such dis- 
tinguished and popular actresses as Ellen Terry, Olga 
Nethersole, Julia Neilson, and Ellaline Terriss are all in 
America. Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Cynthia 
Brooke, and many more, are in great demand for pro- 
vineial tours, and yet new plays of great importance, 
requiring experience and talent and the highest capa- 
bility, are being produced in London every week. The 
coming actress, whoever she may be, will not be 
left waiting shivering in the cold. But she must know 
how to act and how to speak and how to charm. Beautiful 
dolls are of very little value for plays of the first import- 
ance. They pass muster in the ranks of ‘‘ Gaiety Girls,” 
‘* Artist’s Models,” *‘ Shop-Girls,”’ and so on. which produce 
‘*the harvest of the eye”, but plays to influence and stir 
require natural talent and defined art. As matters stand, 
managers appeal to Miss Sarah Thorne and look earnestly 
to Mr. Ben Greet. Where is the promised school ? 
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PRINCESS CLEMENTINE OF BELGIUM. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Clémentine, third daughter 
of his Majesty Leopold II., King of the 
accompanied her father in his recent visit to England, 


Selzians, has 





PRINCESS CLEMENTINE OF BELGIUM. 


staying with him in London, and visiting with him the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham. They left England by the 
Dover and Ostend route on Monday evening. Princess 
Clémentine was born on July 30, 1872, and has two 
elder sisters; the one, born in 1858, is 
Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg ; the other, who is eight years 
older than is the widowed Crown 
Princess Stephanie of Austria. Their mother, Queen 
Marie Henriette, is daughter of the late Archduke Joseph 
of Austria. One of their cousins, Princess Henriette, a 
daughter of the Count of Flanders, is about to be 
married to Prince Emanuel d’Orléans, son of the 
Duc d’Alencon, and grandson of the Duc de Nemours. 
The Duc d’Alencon and his son were invited by our 
Queen to meet King Leopold and Princess Clémentine 
last week at Windsor Castle. 


married to 


Princess Clémentine, 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRA. 

The Queen and her guests at Windsor Castle, including the 

King of the Belgians and Princess Clémentine, on Friday 

evening, Dec. 6, were entertained in St. George’s Hall with 


THE 


a concert performed by a hundred and ten ladies and gentle- 
men forming this accomplished band of amateur instru- 
mental musicians. It is a special adjunct to the Imperial 
Institute, under the patronage of the Queen and under the 
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Pho'o Russell and Sons, Daker Street, 


723 


presidency of the Prince of Wales. The general charge of 
music at the Imperial Institute rests with Sir Somer 

Vine, C.M.G., the secretary; but Mr. Frank H. Butler is 
Orchestra Committee. The honorary 
conductor of the orchestra is Mr. Albert Randegger, 
and Mr. Touis d’Egville is the honorary leader. It 
comprises twenty first violins, as many second violins, 
sixteen violoncellos, a dozen violas, ten double-basses, and 
a sufficiency of various wind instruments. The concert 
performed before her Majesty and the royal family and 
their visitors consisted of the following pieces : the overture 
to ‘ Mireille,” by Gounod ; Wagner's prelude to ‘* Lohen- 
grin”; a suite by Bizet, called “Jeux d’Enfants” 

a melody from ‘‘ Chants du Voyageur,” by Paderewski ; 
the entr’acte in “ Lakmé,” by Délibes; one of Strauss’s 
waltzes, “Du und Du”; and Sellenick’s ‘* Marche 
Indienne.” Her Majesty asked for a repetition of this 
last piece, which was followed by the entr’acte of ‘‘ La 
Colombe.” The audience were highly gratified. Mr. 
Albert Randegger, Sir Somers Vine, Mr. Frank Butler, 
Mr. Louis d’Egville, and Mr. Claude Johnson, secretary to 
the Music Committee, were presente d to the Queen. 


chairman of the 


EXPEDITION, 


from 


THE ASHANTI 
The departure on Saturday, Dec. 7, 
Camp of the Special Service Corps—-a mixed 
of infantry 
tions from 
British 
command of Lieutenant - Colonel 
the Hfon. F. W. Stopford — in 
the forces commanded by Colonel 
Scott for the ad- 


Aldershot 
battalion 
composed of selec- 
different 
troops to 


regiments of 


serve under 


Sir Francis 


vance to Coomassie, was the last 


military or general 
should take place 
preparatory to this 
The troops collected 
service, being twenty 
from each battalion, with officers, 
did not muster a very numerous 
array, but they represented a good 
part of the Queen’s Army, com- 
prising two battalions of the Guards, 
and so many of the regiments of 
now disposable 
Our Illustrations 
show the appearance of several 
of these detachments, each under 
the command of an officer of the 
same regiment. They were inspected 
at Aldershot by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, who 
was accompanied by Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, about to join the 
officers going with the expe- 
dition. ‘The Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg 


event of 
interest which 
in England 
expedition. 
for this 


the Line as are 
in this country. 


were present, in a carriage. The 
troops came by train from Alder- 
shot to London, and proceeded to 
the Royal Albert Dock, where 
they embarked on board the 
Coromandel, fitted up as a trans- 
ort and hospital ship. Lord 
Volseley, the Commander - in- 
Chief, inspected them in a shed 
on the dock wharf, and left them 


on board the ship, which came out 
of dock early next morning and 
proceeded on the voyage to the 
Gold Coast. 

Among the I]lustrations already 
published of the special arrange- 
ments for this expedition was that 
of the officers’ double-roofed tents, 
which were particularly described 
in a preceding number of this 
Journal, These tents, devised and 
manufactured by Messrs. Benjamin 





Edgington and Co., Limited, of 
2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 


are the best that can be procured 

for use in the climate of tropical 

Africa. A high certificate of their 
utility and durability, by Dr. R. U. Moffat, medical officer 
in the Uganda Protectorate, has been put before us, 


TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA, 

An American lady angler, the wife of Mr. J. N. Patterson, 
of Philadelphia, while sojourning with her husband last 
May at Fort Myers in I’lorida, one morning before break- 
fast went out in a boat on the Caloosahatchee River, and 
caught a brace of the biggest fish that ever were taken by 
any woman or by any man with rod and line and hook in 
two hours’ piscatorial sport. The tarpon, which is stated 
by ichthyologists to belong to the Clupeide, the family 
which includes our herring and sprat, grows to ‘an 
enormous size, and, entering a river from the sea for the 
purpose of spawning, can be ensnared with a large hook 
and a piece of fresh-cut mullet for bait, lying deep in the 
water; the line is about 150 yards long, and the fish must 
be skilfully played until it can be secured by the gaff- 
hook at the end of a pole. Mrs. Patterson caught first a 
tarpon 5ft. 8in. long, weighing 107 1b., and soon after- 
wards one of 6 ft. length and 120 lb. weight, playing each 
of them from sixteen to twenty minutes. The scenes of 
tarpon-fishing, in a boat and along the shore, which are 
represented in our sketches, may have the greater interest 
for some readers in connection with this lady’s notable 
performance. Two or three men, going out together, can 
get fine sport in the catching of tarpon; but they will not 
often catch bigger fish than she did, and she should be 
crowned the Tarpon Queen. 
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that 
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everyth ng there are some books which nobody 


wants to read 


for example : but those are the very books one 


wishes to appear to have read, and in 


should call 


having to go 


author require cutting above all. Con- 


ceive one’s through every page of a 
work of this kind, even with the paper-knife! 1] 
asked again and again why this abominable custom of 
issuing books 
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selling a book twice over; 


ashamed of the mangled condition to which he has reduced 


have 


uncut is continued, without getting a 
Some Sit} that it is done in the hope of 


that the customer may be so 


his pure hase in getting it open dt that he is obliged to buy 

I am loth to think so ill of even a publisher 
this. Yet the reason given for the 
practice is as humiliating to the author. They say that if 
books were cut when they left the printer’s hands the 


another « opy. 


as to credit other 


edition would be greatly diminished in value, since at 
least fifty per cent. remain on hand, and can only be sold 
as packing-paper, and not even that if the leaves are cut. 
If it is only to rescue both publishers and authors from 
these terrible imputations, let us hope that an end may be 
put to the practice in question. 

llow amazing it seems that Tom Paine, whose views 
and opinions were supposed to be utterly squelched, and 
the exhibition of whose bones even, not long after death, 
was one of Cobbett’s failures, should in these days be 
resuscitated! ‘*The gem of the collection,” we are told, 
is ‘‘a bit of his brain, quite black, and looking like a bit 
the very bit, perhaps, with which he 
I cannot say that he is a 


of iron pyrites,” 
wrote ‘The Age of Reason.” 
person, to my mind, calculated to excite enthusiasm ; but 
it should never be forgotten that, when it was very 
dangerous to be merciful, doubting Thomas voted in the 
French Chamber against the execution of the King. It is 
doubtful whether he stuck to his theological colours (rather 
a black flag, as good people think) to the last or no. His 
nurse, ‘‘a serious and pious woman,” as we read, says 
No. ‘He seemed to give particular attention” to the 
book she read aloud to him, which was ‘‘ The Companion 
to the Altar.” Dr. Manby, however, who made him 
purposely a late visit, ‘‘ when I knew he would be in great 
physical distress” (which seems scarcely fair except to a 
theologian), could not get anything definite out of him. 
To all his questions he remained silent, and when he was 
thus solemnly adjured: ‘‘ Mr. Paine, you are a dying man, 
tell me, do you believe, or do you wish to believe?” he 
answered, ‘‘I do not wish to believe upon that subject.” 
Those were his last words, though others were put into his 
mouth, both by friends and foes. 


There is no better method of arriving at the value of 
criticism than to read the biography of a critic. How 
haphazard—even in the best of cases—are often their 
conclusions, how subject to prepossession and prejudice, 
how positive and how wrong! In many respects Lady 
Eastlake, whose charming ‘‘ Journals and Correspondence” 
have just been given to the world, seems to have been 
well fitted to be a literary consor: she had a fine taste, and, 
what is not less necessary for that calling, great common- 
sense. Like most writers upon art, she was vague and 
misty, and despised her fellow- workers in that delicate 
line. of business, but in the world of letters she hod an 
independent position, and expressed herself with great 
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directness; her style was admirable, and her opinions 
would have been valuable if only she had been right. 
IIere, like almost all the her 
failed. She was too sensible to talk about the verdict of 
posterity, but whatever was new she 

The past loomed largely before 


critics of time, she 
compared to its 
disadvantage with the old. 
her eyes, like a hill in mist, while the present was a mole- 
hill. ‘This is what she has to say about ‘* Vanity lair” 
‘Things are now once, and no more; 
they are read as often as they deserve. A book, in old 
times, took five years to write, and was read five hundred 
Now it is written in three 


written to be read 


times by five hundred people. 
months and read once by five hundred thousand people.” 
This is just the kind of aphorism—half epigram, half 
paradox, wholly untrue—that your professional critic plumes 
himself upon. In this case it is more supremely ridiculous 
from the fact of its being applied to Thackeray’s master- 
piece. It is a pity the writer did not particularise, or even 
trouble herself to remember that Scott’s greatest works 
were written in three months or even less. In these days 
criticisms have very little effect, but half a century ago 
they were of great importance to a new writer. Indeed, 
find Thackeray himself 
asking for a this book, or, at least, com- 
plaining that it had not been noticed (I think in Black- 
low marvellously were things managed in that 
old critical world, where critics (we are told 
More than once did Lady Eastlake review her own books 
I have no doubt she did it very 
anybody else, 
charitable to 
but if such 
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suppose she pointed out with reluctant hand ; 
rolling “a excelsis. 
The objection to such a practice is, after all, perhaps 


though the ‘‘if” may 


the author and reviewer be an honest man. 


more theoretical than practical, if 
be a large one 
In that case his position is like that of a judge who is by 
some accident personally interested in the case before him, 
and who from sensibility and good taste is moved to give it 
against himself for that very reason, Tor my part, though 
I have written many a review, I do not remember ever 
an unfavourable one, and if the oppor- 
tunity afforded my own 
books I there would have been no exception 
as regards that matter. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
advantage to anybody is derived from what is called 
scathing criticism. Of course, it is well to warn honest 
folks against foul nail to the 
the literary vermin which infest the fields of literature ; 
but that is not criticism, it is an affair of the police. 
If a book is worthless why not let it alone? It is 
as easy as lying to discover faults; they exist in every- 
but what is the use of pointing them out? Is any 


having penned 
had 


dare say 


been me of reviewing 


writing, to barn - door 


thing; 
critic so sanguine as to believe that his doing so will im- 
prove his victim ; or so foolish as to suppose that the author 
is not more alive to them than he can be? To point out 
merits is a much more difficult task, and to my mind a 
much more grateful one. One who has the sagacity to do 
that lays every reader under an obligation. Of how many 
months—nay, years—of pleasure did the old critics in the 
quarterlies deprive their contemporaries by their brutal 
attacks on Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson ! 
Their word, though it was absolutely worthless, was taken 
for gospel, and those they denounced were boycotted. In 
these days we may have fallen into the opposite extreme, 
and cover with fulsome compliment works of very moderate 
merit ; but we have good reason to be thankful that no 
writer that deserves to be known van be bludgeoned even 
for a fortnight into obscurity. 


It is curious that in the political tables of affinities there 
are no two relations so far apart as the papa and the 
grandmamma. We have ‘paternal governments,” whose 
methods are stepfatherly, as in Russia, and “ grand- 
motherly legislation,” which supposes that nobody knows 
how to take care of themselves, as in this country. There 
is little doubt as to which is the more objectionable, but 
still there is something very irritating to the adult in being 
treated as an infant. It would be no compliment to one’s 
intelligence to be solemnly warned against the confidence 
trick ; it is surely not the duty of the police authorities to 
educate born idiots, which is done at Earlswood ; and yet 
the Criminal Jurisdiction Department has not thought it 
beneath its dignity to issue a circular on this very matter. 
It is not, indeed, the actual confidence trick, but even a 
still older acquaintance against which we are told to 
beware — namely, the Spanish swindle. One would as 
soon have expected to be put upon one’s guard against 
Spring-Heeled Jack. Morcover, even though a few simple 
souls should be taken in by it, it is not, like the confidence 
trick, a vulgar fraud, the success of which depends on the 
tendency to brag in its victim. It has a touch of romance 
about it, such as belongs to some of the knaveries in ‘‘ Gil 
Blas,” and commands a certain sympathy from the intel- 
ligent bystander : he is surprised to see such a transparent 
device succeed, but not altogether sorry. Ono likes to see 
the love of the marvellous cultivated at somebody else's 
expense. We are told that the agents of the fraud “are 
unusually active at present.” They cannot certainly be 
the original agents, but must have succeeded to the 
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business in the third generation. JIlow well I remember 
my first communication from their grandpapa !— 

Sefior,—I write from a dark cell in a Spanish prison, 

where I have been unjustly immured for years for a political 
offence. With my wrongs, however, it is not my purpose to 
trouble you. An opportunity (which may not occur again) 
has offered itself to elude the vigilance of my jailers so far as 
to post this letter. As regards my interests and your own, 
much (as you will perceive) depends upon it. When an exile 
in your country I dwelt in your immediate neighbourhood, 
and had occasion to bury a vast treasure (or what scems so to 
a Spaniard) close to your house. To disinter it will require 
your personal assistance. I have a motherless daughter, for 
whose future there is no other provision than this money. I 
propose to send her with such particulars as will enable her 
with your help to obtain it, and in return for your good offices 
I beg you will deduct from the store in question the sum of 
five hundred pounds. All that I ask of you in the meantime 
is to forward the money (five pounds will be quite sufficient) 
for the necessary expenses of my daughter’s journey. 
Thanking you in advance for your esteemed co-operation, 
I am, with the highest consideration, yours, ctc. 
I forget the Spanish name at the foot of the letter; but it 
somehow suggested all that was high-born and chivalric ; 
still, not for one fleeting instant did I dream of sending my 
five pounds to that motherless girl. The composition of 
romantic fiction was at that time my own calling; and I 
sympathised with that Spariish captive, and hoped he 
would be more successful in other quarters, but I did not 
rise to his fancy fly. He must be very, very old by this 
time, and, like the prisoner in the Bastille, may have no 
desire for liberty; but one is glad to find that he still 
takes an interest in his own affairs. 


Among the many good novels by Mrs. Oliphant there 
is a comparatively recent one which shows 
that admirable writer almost at her very best. As Lord 
Eldon said of port wine, there is no such thing as a bad 
novel of hers, but some of them are better than others, and 
There is now another old- 


‘* Kirsteen ” 


‘¢* Kirsteen”’ is one of her best. 


° ° . - . a) 
established writer, the authoress of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline, 
who, after years of good performance, has written a Scotch 


story that, in my poor judgment at least, can hold its own 


as regards excellence with any of those tales of the same 
country that have lately accomplished the conquest of 
England. If it fails to gain the same circulation, so much 
the worse for those who miss the reading of it. ‘* Kincaid’s 
Widow ”’ is, so far as date goes, an historical novel, but it 
does not deal with history. It is a domestic story into which 
the period admits certain elements of tragedy which now- 
adays would seem out of place, but which fit into it so 
naturally that they occasion neither revolt nor incredulity. 
There are two characters, Ailie Wedderburn and Kincaid’s 
widow, which Scott himself need not have been ashamed 
of: the the most innocent and unconscious of 
heroines, and the other a brilliant and masterful woman, 
the mistress of <Ailie’s father. One can imagine hoy 
certain novelists would treat such an embarrassing relation 
between these two persons ; but in the hands of this author 
we have nothing to fear on the score of coarseness or 
indelicacy. Indeed, the atmosphere of purity which Ailie 
carries about her is such that it acts as a disinfectant, and 
makes the very desert to blossom as the rose; and yet she 
is not insipid, but though an unformed country girl, has 
the blood of stout soldierly ancestors in her veins, and 
when hard-pressed stands at bay like a stag of ten. When 
threatened with instant death by the woman whose 
character she has at last come to understand, there is no 
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whining or repining— 

“Tt is all true. You are a bitter bad woman, Mistress 

Kincaid ; you ’re trying to fear me out of my wits, but you ‘ll 
never succeed. You may slay me, who never did you harm 
whatever makes you think I’m standing in your licht ?—but 
my innocent bluid will be on your head, and you ’ll have to 
answer to my lord, and to God who made us baith, for the 
life you’ve taken in very wantunness.”’ 
Kincaid’s widow spares the girl who is in her power, and 
who is the unconscious obstacle to her gaining her ends, 
but she does not spare the man who has spoilt her life. 
She meets him at an old trysting-place, where they had 
often met under far other circumstances, ‘‘ when life and 
hope were new,” and entreats him to keep his pledged 
word and marry her— 

He flung back his head and threw up his arms, and 
roared a laugh with a tone and movement of insolent contempt, 
** Are you clean demented that you should think I would pay, 
in my cool - headed prime, current coin of the realm for 
tashed and filed gudes I could have, in my hot youth, for a 
fleechin’ word or twa, and a kiss in the by-going? If you 
had meant to make a grand bargain, Kirsty, my woman, you 
should have shut up the door of your heart, and laid up your 
favours in lavender, till the proper time eam’, nnd the proper 
man tirled at the pin. Do you dream I wauld tak’ for a third 
Leddy Wedderburn—my twa first were honest women, baith of 
them, though they may not have been sae well-faured, or with 
sae clever tongue which can wheedle no less than flyte, as a 
hizzie I ken, but who is for a’ that, to my knowledge, fine 
leddy though she may be, naething else than a——’’ 

The opprobrious term which hisses in a woman’s burning, 
blistered ears was never uttered by him. 

‘* Man, brute, deevil! Who made me what I am?”’ she 
gasped. ‘‘There’s your payment, which you’ve worked for 
weel.’’ She snatched the sword from his side, and thrust it 
with all her strength into his breast. 

His last words are admirably characteristic of the man, as 
he struggles to his knees with eyes full, not of rage and 
horror, but of struggling wonder and incredulity. ‘“ ‘You 
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didna mean it, Kirsty Kennedy’ ” (his thus addressing her 
by her maiden name is a fine touch), ‘‘ in a thick, fluttering, 
voice, as if seeking to reassure himself rather than her. 
‘It was done in play, which gaed a thocht ower far; I’m 
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never slain by a woman, and you that woman ! 


” 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
The energetic managers are beginning to dust up and get 
tidy again after the collapse of the drama of depression. 
Mr. Comyns Carr is well in hand at the Comedy with 
Sydney Grundy’s new comedy, which we all hope will be 
as charming as ‘‘ A Pair of Spectacles,” an old friend now 
half-way to America in the pocket of Mr. John Hare, who 
will keep this delightful work in reserve until an American 
verdict has been taken on ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” as enacted by Miss Julia Neilson, whose rehearsals, 
I am told, gave the liveliest satisfaction to the author 
and the manager. By-the-way, talking of “A Pair of 
Spectacles,’ the great French critic, Francisque Sarcey, 
has been going it hammer-and-tongs at England, the 
English stage, the English dramatist, the English theatre, 
just because M. Auguste Filon in his celebrated series of 
articles on English dramatic art forgot to mention that 
there was once upon atime a comedy called ‘Les Petits 
Oiseaux” by Labiche, and gave Mr. Grundy a start with 
the famous ‘*‘ Spectacles.” It is the usual red rag flaunted 
in the face of John Bull. Why will they not aliow bygones 
to be bygones? No doubt English dramatists of the past 
acted extremely badly in not paying French authors for 
the plots they carefully and systematically annexed. But 
that is all over now. We have a Berne Convention, and 
French authors, whenever they have anything good to sell, 
dip pretty deeply into the pockets of 
English and American managers. If 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. M. lL. Mayer, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Sir Augustus 
Harris, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and 
many more were to show their 
cheque-books, I doubt if the French 
Dramatic Authors’ Society would 
have much cause for complaint. But 
why at this late date unbury this 
old bone, and drag it to the surface 
unnecessary ill- 
feeling? Earth will not cover it, 
apparently; so it had better be 
burned. It would be far more gen- 
crous if, instead of harping on the 
past and an indefensible system, 
M. Sarcey were to say frankly: 
‘Well, what is done cannot be 
undone; but, atany rate, the modern 
English manager — Mr. Charles 
Wyndham in particular—has again 
and again paid fees for plays which 
have no legal protection whatever, 
and were written years before the 
Berne Convention was born or 
thought of. This is something like 
the amende honorable, is it not?” 
Lut instead of that, they all go 


again, causing 


back to ‘‘ Box and Cox” and ‘* The 
Ticket - of - Leave Man,” though 
‘*Box and Cox” was in reality 


composed of two boiled-down French 
farces, and Tom Taylor’s play was 
as skilful an adaptation as can be 
found in the English language. But 
modern French authors do not stop 
here. They sell their plays for the 
English and American markets with 
the strict understanding that they 
are to be altered as the purchaser 
chooses, and then they tear their 
hair if one word, scene, or situation 
in their play is touched, and talk 
about Vandalism and insult when 
they are absolutely ignorant of the 
requirements of the English and 
American spectator. 

It is now definitely settled that 
the new play by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, which is very highly spoken 
of indeed, shafl follow ** Romeo and 
Juliet.” Fine characters fall to Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and the work is said to 
be startling. A little bird tells me 
that there is a slight difficulty in the 
title selected, which is giving the 
Lyceum managers some anxiety, 
but there can be little doubt that 
it will soon be smoothed over by 
diplomacy and conciliation, for, after all, ‘‘the play’s 
the thing,” and not the title. The best title in the world 
will not make the fortune of a bad play, and vice versd. 
For my own part, I think that ‘‘ The Squire of Dames” is 
a very poor title indeed, but that does not prevent it being 
one of the most popular plays in London. : 

Playgoing America appears to have voted ‘‘ solid” in 
favour of the new dramatic version of ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” by its author, Mr. Anthony Hope, and the 
experienced actor-dramatist Mr. Edward Rose. We were 
oracularly told the other day that the romantic drama 
had been of very little value to the well-being of the 
English stage-—whatever that may mean. Let us hope, at 
any rate, that the innocent pleasures of the playgoers will 
be enhanced when Mr. Anthony Hope’s charming story is 
put on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre by Mr. George 
Alexander. I do not think a short spell of romance and 
fancy will do any of us very much harm. The daily 
details of the newspaper are sufficiently depressing with 
their double suicides and hotel murders, and ruined lives 
and domestic tragedies, and so on. In fact, recent expe- 
rience shows us that fact is indeed stranger than fiction. 
So on the principle of contrast and relief it will be a sincere 
pleasure to get away for a time from realistic horrors and 
give the rein to imagination. If*‘* The Prisoner of Zenda” 
starts the playgoer on a career of graceful fancy we shall 
all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. George Alexander. 

But workmanlike plays are apparently not so much in 
demand as capable leading ladies. Here the demand 
exceeds the supply. With America and the Colonies 
continually draining our limited produce, and the English 
provinces tempting our stars, poor London is left very 
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much in the cold. At the present moment such dis- 
tinguished and popular actresses as Ellen Terry, Olga 
Nethersole, Julia Neilson, and Ellaline Terriss are all in 
America. Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Cynthia 
Brooke, and many more, are in great demand for pro- 
vineial tours, and yet new plays of great importance, 
requiring experience and talent and the highest capa- 
bility, are being produced in London every week. ‘The 
coming actress, whoever she may be, will not be 
left waiting shivering in the cold. But she must know 
how to act and how to speak and how to charm. Beautiful 
dolls are of very little value for plays of the first import- 
ance. They pass muster in the ranks of ‘‘ Gaiety Girls,” 
‘* Artist’s Models,” *‘ Shop-Girls,” and so on. which produce 
‘the harvest of the eye”, but plays to influence and stir 
require natural talent and defined art. As matters stand, 
managers appeal to Miss Sarah Thorne and look earnestly 
to Mr. Ben Greet. Where is the promised school ? 
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PRINCESS CLEMENTINE OF BELGIUM. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Clémentine, third daughter 
of his Majesty Leopold II., King of the Belgians, has 
accompanied her father in his recent visit to England, 





PRINCESS CLEMENTINE OF BELGIUM. 


staying with him in London, and visiting with him the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham. They left England by the 
Dover and Ostend route on Monday evening. Princess 
Clémentine was born on July 30, 1872, and has 
elder sisters; the born in 1858, is married to 
Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg ; the other, whois eight years 
older than is the widowed Crown 
Princess Stephanie of Austria. Their mother, Queen 
Marie Henriette, is daughter of the late Archduke Joseph 
of Austria. One of their cousins, Princess Henriette, a 
daughter of the Count of Flanders, is about to be 
married to Prince Emanuel d’Orléans, son of the 
Duc d’Alencon, and grandson of the Duc de Nemours. 
The Duc d’Alengon and his son were invited by our 
Queen to meet King Leopold and Princess Clémentine 
last week at Windsor Castle. 


two 


one, 


Princess Clémentine, 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRA. 

The Queen and her guests at Windsor Castle, including the 
King of the Belgians and Princess Clémentine, on Friday 
evening, Dec. 6, were entertained in St. George’s Hall with 
a concert performed by a hundred and ten ladies and gentle- 
men forming this accomplished band of amateur instru- 
It is a special adjunct to the Imperial 
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mental musicians. 
Institute, under the patronage of the Queen and under the 


Pho'o Russell and Sons, Daker Street, 
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presidency of the Prince of Wales. The general charge of 
music at the Imperial Institute rests with Sir Somer 

Vine, C.M.G., the secretary; but Mr. Frank H. Butler is 
chairman of the Orchestra Committee. The honorary 
conductor of the orchestra is Mr. Albert Randegger, 
and Mr. Louis d’Egville is the honorary leader. It 
comprises twenty first violins, as many second violins, 
sixteen violoncellos, a dozen violas, ten double-basses, and 
a sufficiency of various wind instruments. The concert 
performed before her Majesty and the royal family and 
their visitors consisted of the following pieces : the overture 
to ‘* Mireille,” by Gounod ; Wagner's prelude to ‘* Lohen- 
grin”; a suite by Bizet, called “Jeux d’Enfants” ; 
a inelody from ‘‘ Chants du Voyageur,” by Paderewski ; 
the entr’acte in ‘ Lakmé,” by Délibes; one of Strauss’s 
waltzes, “Du und Du”; and Sellenick’s ‘ Marche 
Indienne.” Her Majesty asked for a repetition of this 
last piece, which was followed by the entr’acte of ‘‘ La 
Colombe.” The audience were highly gratified. Mr. 
Albert Randegger, Sir Somers Vine, Mr. Frank Butler, 
Mr. Louis d’Egville, and Mr. Claude Johnson, secretary to 
the Music Committee, were presented to the Queen. 


THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION, 
The departure on Saturday, Dec. 7, from Aldershot 
Camp of the Special Service Corps--a mixed battalion 


of infantry composed of selec- 
from different 
troops to 
command of Lieutenant - Colonel 
the HIfon. I. W. Stopford — in 
the forces commanded by Colonel 
Scott for the ad- 


tions regiments of 


British serve under 


Sir Francis 


vance to Coomassie, was the last 


military or general 

should take place 
preparatory to this 

The troops collected 
service, being twenty 
from each battalion, with officers, 
did not muster a very 
array, but they represented a good 
part of the Queen’s Army, com- 
prising two battalions of the Guards, 
and so many of the regiments of 
the Line as are now disposable 
in this country. Our Illustrations 
show the appearance of several 
of these detachments, each under 
the command of an officer of the 
same regiment. They were inspected 
at Aldershot by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, who 
was accompanied by Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, about to join the 
officers going with the expe- 
dition. ‘The Duchess of Connaught, 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg 
were present, in a The 
troops came by train from Alder- 
shot to London, and proceeded to 
the Royal Albert Dock, where 
they embarked on board the 
Coromandel, fitted up as a trans- 


event of 
interest which 
in England 
expedition, 
for this 


numerous 


carriage, 


\ rt and hospital ship. Lord 
Volseley, the Commander - in- 
Chief, inspected them in a shed 
on the dock wharf, and left them 


on board the ship, which came out 
of dock early next morning and 
proceeded on the voyage to the 
Gold Coast. 

Among the Illustrations already 
published of the special arrange- 
ments for this expedition was that 
of the officers’ double-roofed tents, 
which were particularly described 
in a preceding number of this 
Journal, These tents, devised and 
manufactured by Messrs. Benjamin 
Edgington and Co., Limited, of 
2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 
are the best that can be procured 
for use in the climate of tropical 
Africa. A high certificate of their 
utility and durability, by Dr. R. U. Moffat, medical officer 
in the Uganda Protectorate, has been put before us, 





TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA. 
An American lady angler, the wife of Mr. J. N. Patterson, 
of Philadelphia, while sojourning with her husband last 
May at Fort Myers in Florida, one morning before break- 
fast went out in a boat on the Caloosahatchee River, and 
caught a brace of the biggest fish that ever were taken by 
any woman or by any man with rod and line and hook in 
two hours’ piscatorial sport. The tarpon, which is stated 
by ichthyologists to belong to the Clupeide, the family 


which includes our herring and sprat, grows to ‘an 
enormous size, and, entering a river from the sea for the 


purpose of spawning, can be ensnared with a large hook 
end a piece of fresh-cut mullet for bait, lying deep in the 
water; the line is about 150 yards long, and the fish must 
be skilfully played until it can be secured by the gaff- 
hook at the end of a pole. Mrs. Patterson caught first a 
tarpon 5ft. 8in. long, weighing 1071b., and soon after- 
wards one of 6 ft. length and 120 lb. weight, playing each 
of them from sixteen to twenty minutes. The scenes of 
tarpon-fishing, in a boat and along the shore, which are 
represented in our sketches, may have the greater interest 
for some readers in connection with this lady’s notable 
performance. Two or three men, going out together, can 
get fine sport in the catching of tarpon; but they will not 
often catch bigger fish than she did, and she should be 
crowned the Tarpon Queen. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
The old journalists have lost their doyen, and 
the Daily Telegraph will know no more the 
flamboyant pen which enriched its columns 
for nearly forty years. Mr. Sala was one of 
Dickens's ‘‘ young men,” and began life as a 
writer under the genius that directed Household 
Words and All the Year Round. <A sketch 
entitled ‘‘The Key of the Street” brought 
Sala his first five-pound note, and turned his 
mind from the business of an engraver to the 
life of a Bohemian Jittérateur. Dickens saw 
at once that here was a congenial spirit who 
readily adapted himself to the particular 
manner which the world then expected 
from the lighter pens of the day. It was 
the aim of Sala and his colleagues to write 
like their master, and with ‘*G. A. 8.” 
disappears the old Dickens tradition from 
our journalism. What that influence was the 
curious reader can more particularly discern 
by turning to ‘“ Colonel Quaggs,” Sala’s most 
successful achievement in humorous fiction, 
or to **Quite Alone,” the novel he wrote in 
All the Year Round. This story had to be 
finished by another hand, for the author was 
called away to America. Sala’s connection with 
the Daily Telegraph began in 1857, and in 1863 
he was dispatched as Special Correspondent to 
the headquarters of General Grant. For many 
years after there were few world - shaking 
incidents in any part of Europe which were 
not described by the same vigorous hand. It 
has been said that Sala knew most languages 
except his own—if, indeed, English could 
properly be described as his mother tongue. 
His father was Italian; on his mother’s side 
he came of West Indian stock, and his early 
education was French. The advantage of this 
polyglot up-bringing was that he had wide 
and multifarious interests. His range of in- 
formation was remarkable, and far more accu- 
rate than the playful critics of his style were 
willing to admit. He had seen men and cities 
in every clime, and his knowledge of the world, 
and especially of cookery, which makes the 
whole world kin, was extensive and solid. His 
leaders alone were a liberal education to the 
readers of the Daily Vel-graph. For a long 
period he contributed to Zhe Illustrated 
London News ‘* Echoes of the Week,” which 


were really echoes of forgotten things since the 
beginning of. historic time. His ‘‘ Remin- 


iscences,” published not long ago, dcal 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 








“COMEDY OF ERRORS” AT GRAY’S INN; ACT II, SCENE 2 


copiously with many interesting episodes 
in the social and hterary history of two 
generations. He knew Thackeray, and was 
always sensible of that great man’s personal 
pre-eminence. He cherished the memory of 
Dickens. His own memory will linger in 
Fleet Street while journalism has its being. 


THE “COMEDY OF ERRORS.” 
Three hundred years after its original pro- 
duction in the historic Hall of Gray’s Inn, 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” was last 
week revived by the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
with the strictest possible adherence to the 
stage customs of the draumatist’s own day. 
The occasion was certainly a notable one. The 
{fall has changed but little since its panelled 
walls and oaken gallery witnessed the first 
performance of the play during the Christmas 
holidays of 1594, on an evening afterwards 
known as “The Night of Errors” by reason 
of the crowd and confusion at the revels. 

Supper was laid ready when the guests 
assembled to partake of the hospitality of 
Master Power and the Masters of the Bench 
cf Gray’s Inn; and, seated at the tables, the 
audience watched the progress of the play. 
There was no raised. platform or elaborate 
stage furniture, and the actors entered through 
the doors of the hall. Flanking the part of 
the Hall used for the stage stood halberdiers, 
and in front of them attendants bearing 
torches, all in Elizabethan costume. The 
players were also attired strictly after the 
fashion of 1594. 

The two Dromios were well represented 
by Mr. Leonard Howard and Mr. Harry Goring, 
and Mr. Lewin Mannering and Mr. Alexander 
Watson played effectively as the Antipholus 
brothers. Mrs. Herbert Morris was a spirited 
Adriana. At the end of the play the chief 
players knelt together and intoned ‘ The 
(Queen’s Prayer,” from the play of ‘‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister.’” The quaint charm and 
picturesqueness of the whole performance 
cannot be praised too highly, and Mr. 
W. Poel, who superintended it, is much to 
be congratulated. After the play some 
Elizabethan music was pleasantly discoursed 
on sundry old-world instruments under 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s guidance, while the 
hospitality of the Inn was much enjoyed 
by the distinguished gathering. 
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well enough 
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in the 
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inquire into 

the Irish agi- 

tation then 

in full career 

under the 
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The result is well known; and few events 

gular period caused greater excitement than the 
Papal Reseript condemning the Plan of Campaign 
It was on his return from Ireland to 
Rome he was commissioned to visit the Benedictine 
Abbey of Fort Augustus, in Scotland, a journey which 
esulted in the appointment of a permanent Abbot, whereby 
founder of the monastery, the Rev. Jerome Vaughan, 
brother of the Cardinal, found himself compelled to leave 
the abbey. In his previous career, Cardinal Persico had, as 
a Franciscan friar, done much energetic missionary work 
in India. Upon his return to Rome in 1888, he laboured 
at the College of the Propaganda, and subsequently was 
created Cardinal, In appearance he was short and square; 
unlike most Roman clerics, he always wore a beard, a 


privilege of which he availed himself as a Franciscan. 
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It is expected that the Queen will visit Nice early next 
year, and occupy the Villa Valrose at Cimiez. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone will leave England at the end of the present 
month for Biarritz, where they are to be guests of Mr. 
(rmitstead. They will probably visit Lord Rendel, at 
(Cannes, later on. 


Prince He nny of Battenb: rg accompanies the Ashanti 
Expedition not in any official capacity, but simply as a 
volunteer, The Cape Coast merchants are already agitating 
forthe annexation of King Prempeh's dominions, on the 
ground that if this be not done there will always be a 
necessity for expeditions. It is most likely, however, 
that Ashanti will be treated like the Indian protected 


States, 


Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne has been unseated on 

petition at Southampton. ‘The evidence with regard to 
treating was not accepted by the judges, and 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s misfortune is due to his 
responsibility for the payment of a voter's 
railway fare. At Elgin the petition of Mr. 
Seymour Keay has failed, the judges holding 
that a candidate’s personal expenditure on a 
constituency before the formal beginning of 
an election contest does not come under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. It appears to follow 
from this that wholesale bribery might be 
practised with impunity up to a few days of 
the technical electioneering. On the other 
hand, it is denied that the English election 
judges agree with the interpretation of the 
Statute by their Scotch colleagues ; but the 
— is, at any rate, more important than 
the railway fare which has upset Mr. Tanker- 
ville Chamberlayne. 


There is still a great to-do over Mr. 
Asquith’s return to the Bar. Will he, a 
Privy Councillor, plead before the Privy 
Council? ‘ There is nothing to prevent it,” 
says legal authority; but it is against pro- 
fessional etiquette. If Mr. Asquith should 
take this course he will ‘‘ create a precedent.” 
There are so many musty precedents at the 
Bar that a new one will be quite refreshing— 
at all events to people engaged in litigation. 
If they want Mr. Asquith to take their cases 
before the Privy Council why should they be 
debarred ? : 3 


Father Dolling, Incumbent of St. Agatha’s, 
Portsea, has come into collision with his 
Bishop, Dr. Davidson, of Winchester, who 
has declined to license a new church because 
Father Dolling wished to place in it an altar 
to be used for special prayers for the dead. 
As this particular service would comprehend 
the Roman doctrine of purgatory, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Bishop of Winchester 
could officially sanction such a practice. 
Father Dolling threatens to resign, and as 
he has the highest reputation for good works 
amongst the poor, his resignation would be 
a misfortune. Yet the poor surely deserve 
more consideration than the dead. 


Why should the penalty of mistaken 
identity fall exclusively on the victim of the 
mistake ? A respectable young man charged 
at a London sollan-connl with robbery was 
able to prove a complete alibi. He had been 
mistaken for somebody else. When he asked 
for compensation for twenty-four hours’ 
confinement m a prison cell and for 
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and indignity, he was told by the 

» content with the vindication of his cha- 

yple who prosecuted him were not called upon 

iffer for their blunder. This is a queer kind of justice. 

some silly intriguers in Paris have been trying to get 

up a scandal against M. Faure. They have found out 

something about his wife’s mother, something not in the 

least to that lady’s discredit, and they gravely suggest 

that the husband of Madame Faure ought not to be 

President of the Republic. This is even more idiotic than 

malignant, and the revelation has increased M. Faure’s 
personal popularity. 

Dr. Jacob, the new Bishop of Newcastle, is to marry 
Lady Sophia Palmer, the only unmarried sister of Lord 
Selborne. Lord Selborne’s other sister, Lady Laura, is 
the wife of the Bishop of Southwell. ; 


lor the first time in the history of warfare a typewriter 
is to be brought into play on the battle-field, the War 
Office having ordered a Remington for use in the Ashanti 
Expedition. The value of the machine for such purposes 
was first demonstrated some two years ago at the Royal 
Military Tournament at the Agricultural Hall. In the 
various manoeuvres the Remington was shown to be a 
more than efficient substitute for the cumbrous printing- 
press and connected apparatus that usually accompanies an 
army on active service, 

It is a very great pity that the excellent concerts which 
take place in due season on successive Saturdays at the 
Crystal Palace should this year be so little heeded, and 
command so slack an attention. Mr. August Manns is, 
when all is said, the only conductor living in these islands 
of whom we do well to be proud. Although not a native, 


he is more identified with England than with any other 


country. He has a sensitive sense of music; he has 
a fine command of his resources; and his concerts, take 


them all in all, are worthy of more attention than any of 


the customary serial concerts that take place in or near 


London. Yet, for this season, the attendance has been 
really deplorable. The concert of Saturday, Dec. 7, was an 
extremely fine one, and included a superbly finished per- 
formance of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. Madame 
Roger-Miclos was the pianist, and she played with much 
brilliance and fine skill. All that was needed was the 
appreciative audience, which was conspicuous by its absence. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter in which he expresses 
astonishment at the language of the German Emperor to 
the effect that order must be restored in Turkey under the 
authority of the Sultan. The Turkish method of restoring 
order is the killing of as many Armenian Christians as 
possible. A meeting to protest against this kind of order 
is to be held at St. James’s Hall, probably under the 
presidency of the Duke of Westminster, a prominent 
supporter of Lord Salisbury. 


The renowned office of Grand Vizier in the realms of 
the Ottoman Turk seems to be at this time a very precarious 
and dangerous post. Said Pasha has been sueceeded by 
Kiamil Pasha, and Kiamil Pasha has been quickly super- 
seded by Rifaat Pasha within a few weeks, apparently 
because the Sultan does not like the advice which his Prime 
Ministers think it needful to give him. Said has quite 
recently felt himself obliged, for his personal safety, to 
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take refuge at the British Embassy, but has now ventured 
to leave it after two or three days, Sir Philip Currie having 
obtained the Sultan's promise that he shall not be 
harmed. Kiamil has been deported, with the honourable 
title of a provincial governor, to a city of Asia Minor. 
Rifaat is still at Constantinople, and is still nominally head of 
whatever Government may be supposed to exist at the Porte. 
If he should remain in that position a little longer than his 
predecessors it may be owing to his not having any decided 
views, or to his prudent reticence and abstinence from 
stating whatever he thinks necessary at the present crisis. 
H{e has been many years in the civil service at the Porte, 
and has been Governor, successively, of the former 
Danubian Provinces, of Salonica, of Smyrna, and of 
Monastir, and latterly Minister of the Interior. We might 
suppose him to be a man of real ability, without being at 
all confident that the Sultan will allow him to do his best. 

Of course, a French journalist has discovered that in 
sheltering Said Pasha Sir Philip Currie has given evidence 
of another British intrigue. The discoverer of this mare’s 
nest is M. Jacques St. Cére, who writes in the Figaro on 
foreign affairs with a plentiful lack of knowledge and 
discretion. He says that Sir Philip Currie is un malin. 
What M. St. Cére is may be considered too obvious fon 
definition. 

The Italian army in the African colonial province 
now styled ‘‘Erythria,” on the ccast of the Red Sea, 
at Massowah, 
and in the 
land of Tigré, 
which was 
formerly re- 
garded as the 
northern 
part of the 
Abyssinian 
I} m p ire, 
how 
likely to be 
contronted 
with much 
larger hostile 
Fore 64 
gathered 
around the 
standard of 
the Emperor 
Menelek, 
than it has 
yet encount- 
ered in the 
desultory GENERAL BARATIERI. 
warfare of 
the past five or six years. ‘The strength of the 
Abyssinian national monarchy lies in Shoa, the southern 
province, which was temporarily separated from it 
during the reign of King Theodore, and at the time of 
the British expedition to Magdala, under Sir Robert Napier, 
in the winter of 1868 and the early months of 1869. An 
army from Shoa, numbering twenty thousand, has been 
brought northward to Tigré, which has already sur- 
prised and defeated a detachment of native troops with 
Italian officers under Major Toselli, at a place called 

Ambalagi; this took place on Sunday last, 
and appears to be a serious military disaster. 
Major Toselli is said to have been killed, 
with seventeen of his officers and about 
nine hundred of his African soldiers. He 
had been ordered to fall back on the sup- 
porting force of General Arimondi, but the 
order had failed to reach him in time. ‘The 
Commander-in-Chief, General Baratieri, has 
at his disposal, including garrisons, in the 
whole of Erythria, not less than 23,000 
regular soldiery, and will certainly be able 
to retrieve this disaster, and to deal with 
the approaching enemy, but a considerable 
battle is expected. General Baratieri came 
home for a short stay last summer, and 
was received in Italy with high public 
honours for the successes he had already 
gained. 


Mr. David Bispham’s concert of “old 
popular music” at the St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 10, showed signifi- 
cantly the trend of taste in the very latest of 
modern musical sentiment. The common 
ballad is positively growing out of favour, 
and it was high time, for among the inartistic 
portents of this century the popular ballad 
is one of the most deplorable and dull. 
Mr. JDolmetsch has for years been a 
voice crying in the wilderness; but his 
leading seems at last to be bearing fruit. It 
is gratifying:to record that Mr. Bispham’s 
concert was largely attended by a sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Fuller Maitland played three 
sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti with delicate 
distinction ; Mr. Bispham sang songs by Lawes 
(both William and Henry), by Pergolesi and 
others with all his fine artistic sentiment and 
beauty of voice. The whole concert was 
artistically successful. 


seems 
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Apropos of the tendency of modern singers 
and players to seek back for the treasures of 
the past rather than to content themselves 
with the poor ballad of the time, we note 
that the Musical Guild has learned a lesson 
from the Philharmonic Society, for in the 
last of their excellent winter series of chamber 
concerts, held at the Kensington Town Hall 
on Tuesday, Dec. 10, the seventh Sonata, in 
©, by Purcell, of the sonatas in four parts, 
of which the Golden Sonata is the ninth, was 
performed with the proper instruments, and 
not, as by the Philharmonic, by full band and 


two pianos ! 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle on Wednesday, 
Dec. 4, received the King of the Belgians and his daughter, 
Princess Clémentine, who remained there as her visitors 
until Saturday. The Duc d’Alengon and his son, Prince 
Emanuel of Orleans, arrived on Thursday. Prince Emanuel 
is about to marry Princess Henriette of Belgium. Prince 
and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein were at the 
Castle. A concert was given on Friday evening by the 
Imperial Institute amateur orchestra, and on Monday by 
the Windsor and Eton Madrigal Society. The Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, Lord Salisbury 
and Lady Salisbury, Lord and Lady George Hamilton, 
the Lord Chancellor and Lady Halsbury, the Right Hon. 
J. Chamberlain and Mrs. Chamberlain, Lord and Lady 
Glenesk, and Lady Harris have been among the guests of 
the Queen. Her Majesty leaves Windsor on Tuesday, 
Dec. 17, for the Isle of Wight. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham on 
Saturday, Dec. 7, received the King of the Belgians and 
Princess Clémentine as their guests until Monday, after 
which his Majesty came to London, with his daughter, 
and departed for Belgium, by the route of Dover and 
Ostend. 

On Monday evening the Prince of Wales took the chair 
at a dinner of past and present members of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the Hotel Métropole, to aid in paying off 
£2200 already borrowed for the completion of the Mission 
Institute at Camberwell in connection with that College. 
The Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University, 
and the Master of Trinity 
were the other chief speakers. 
The first opening of part of 
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read at a meeting of the Liberal party near Bradford, 
condemns the claims of the Church and other religious 
school educationists to increased Government aid. Meetings 
on the opposite sides of this question were held at Birming- 
ham on Monday evening. 

The London School Board on Dec. 5 received the 
estimate of its Finance Committee for the~ half-year to 
begin next March, showing that the amount to be raised 
for that half-year will be £96,000 more than for the corre- 
sponding period of this year, the expediture having already 
exceeded the estimates by £57,800, and proposing «an 
increase of the school rate by three farthings in the pound, 
which will make the rate over a shilling in the pound, 
amounting for the half-year ending in September 1896 to 
no less than £831,000. Lord George Hamilton commented 
upon this state of things at a meeting of the London 
Municipal Society. 

Lord James of Hereford, chosen by the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow and the Lord Mayor of Belfast, with the consent 
of both parties in the shipbuilders’ and engineers’ dispute 
at Belfast and on the Clyde, to preside over the conference 
for conciliation, held a first sitting at Glasgow on 
Tuesday, and there are hopes of a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

The annual dinner of the Farmers’ Club and the Central 
and Associated Chambers of Agriculture took place at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday. Mr. A. IF. Jeffreys, 
M.P., was in the chair. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture, Mr. Walter Long, and Jord Claud 
Tlamilton were the chief speakers; the former could 
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murderous fury, which has been accompanied by the 
massacre of at least forty thousand persons. ce 

The Prussian Minister of the Interior, err von Koller, 
has been removed from office, and is superseded by Baron 
von der Recke, but this Ministerial change is not supposed 
to concern the policy of the German E:npire. 

The French Ministry has had to repel, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, further imputations of improper interference 
with the case of M. Arton, the gentleman connected with 
Panama finance scandals, recently arrested in London. 
The naval commission of inquiry upon the grounding of 
the four French ironclads at Hyéres has entirely acquitted 
Admiral Gervais of all blame, and censures only one of the 
Captains, by whose course in leading the others were 
misled. 

The British Government ultimatum has been delivered 
at Caracas to the President of the Republic of Venezuela, 
demanding the immediate payment of u sum of money, 
about £12,000 or £15,000, as compensation for the wrong- 
ful arrest of the British subjects at the frontier police 
station of British Guiana. There has been some talk at 
Washington of the United States Government interfering 
on behalf of Venezuela; but it does not seem likely. Lord 
Salisbury, however, has received and replied to a com- 
munication from Mr, Olney, the American Secretary of State. 


THE QUEEN’S CHAMPION HEIFER. 
The Smithfield Club Cattle Show was opened at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Monday; Sir Walter 
Gilbey is elected president 
for the year. The President 
of the Board of Agricul- 





the Mission buildings was 
performed by the Prince of 
Wales and the late Duke of $ 
Clarence four years ago. ol 
The buildings have cost = 
£12,000. Sir Richard aw 
Webster, Attorney-General, 
Mr. John Ryder, Mr. Samuel 
sostock, and others, guaran- 
teed the last portion of the 
and Lord Ashcombe 
has given £500. The Mission 
comprises eight men in resi- 
dence, besides the Rev. Mr. 
Baily, principal, a_ sister- 
hood, a Church lads’ brigade, 
a working men’s club, a 
Charity Organisation Com- 
mittee, and other establish- 
ments. Mr. Hopgood, the 
honorary secretary, and the 
Rey. J. Tetley Rowe, curate 
of St. George’s, Camberwell, 
have worked assiduously 
for this Mission. The money 
required, with £200 over, 
was raised before the com- 
pany broke up. 


cost, 


Princess Christian - of 
Schleswig-Holstein on Mon- 
day opened the sale of work 
connected with the social 
meetings of the Church 
Army, at the Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street. The 
Rey. Canon Barker, the 
Rey. W. Carlile, and the 
clerical secretaries, evangel- 
ists, and mission nurses of 
that institution were present. 
Lady Lindsay presides over 
the sale in aid of its funds. 





Princess Beatrice on 
Saturday went to Bagshot 
to accompany her husband, 
Prince Henry of DBatten- 
berg, with the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught ; and 
they proceeded to Aldershot, 
where Prince Henry of 
sattenberg joined the Special Service Corps, under Colonel 
the Hon. F. W. Stopford, for the Ashanti Expedition. 
Princess Beatrice, having bidden him farewell, returned to 
Windsor with the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, after 
the inspection of the troops and their departure to London. 
The troops, with Prince Henry of Battenberg, embarked 
on board the Coromandel at the Royal Albert Dock, and 
sailed next morning for the Gold Coast of West Africa. 
We give a separate account of this ‘‘ mixed battalion.” 


Lady Wolseley, accompanied by her husband, pre- 
sented the shooting prizes to the members of the Inns 
of Court Rifle Volunteers on Saturday afternoon at the 
Inner Temple Hall. Mr. Justice Grantham presided at 
the ceremonial meeting. 

The trial of the Southampton disputed election, before 
Mr. Justice Wright and Mr. Justice Bruce, resulted on 
I’riday in a decision that the charges of treating had not 
been proved, and that Sir J. Barrington Simeon, one of the 
candidates returned, had taken all reasonable steps to pre- 
vent corrupt and illegal practices ; his election was there- 
fore confirmed. But Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne had 
allowed himself to be drawn along in his carriage with a 
procession of costermongers, and his election was declared 
void, though he had not been guilty of treating. The trial 
of the Lichfield election petition has been commenced. 


The polling for the Dublin University election closed 
on Friday with a majority for Mr. W. H. Lecky—1757 
votes against 1071 for Mr. G. Wright, Q.C. An article 
upon this subject, with a portrait, is given on another page. 


A banquet in honour of the fourteen Unionist members 
returned by constituencies in the county of Durham took 
place on Dec. 4 at Durham, with the Earl of Durham in 
the chair. There has been little other political demonstra- 
tion worth notice. A letter from S:r William Harcourt, 
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THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW: “ FREDERICA,’ 


First 


2 YEARS 10 MONTHS 2 WEEKS AND 3 DAYS OLD. 


Prize or Crass, and CHAMPION 
give no hopes that Government would propose any 
measure to raise the prices of agricultural produce, 
but something might be done to give the British farmer 
fair play, to prevent the importation of diseased cattle, 
and of adulterated foreign produce. Lord Claud Hamilton, 
as chairman of the Great Eastern Railway, spoke of a 
lowering of the rates of freight in favour of agri- 
culturists. 

Several disasters at sea were occasioned by the late 
violent gales; but one, that of the iron steam-ship 
Principia, belonging to Messrs. Dent and Co., of New- 
castle, sailing from Dundee for New York, seems to have 
been caused by a fire on board, which broke out on Nov. 16. 
The ship was disabled for five days, and finally drifted 
ashore on the Faroe Islands; there she sank, with the loss 
of twenty-nine lives. 

The most important fact in the foreign intelligence of 
these days is that the Sultan of Turkey has yielded at 
length to the united demand of the Ambassadors of all the 
Great Powers for an order permitting the entrance of one 
gun-boat or armed dispatch-vessel through the Dar- 
danelles, to come up to Constantinople and stay in 
the Bosphorus for the protection of the Embassies and 
of foreign residents in that city. The Russian Ambas- 
sador was very earnest in supporting this demand. The 
incident of Said Pasha, who was dismissed from the office 
of Grand Vizier about. two months-ago, having last week 
sought refuge at the British Embassy for a few days, being 
apprehensive for his personal safety, is noticed on 
another page. He has now left the Embassy for 
his own residence. ‘the political situation is un- 
changed. It is calculated that nearly half a million 
of people in the Armenian provinces are homeless and 
destitute this winter, driven from their abodes by the 
outbreak of Mohammedan fanaticism and of Kurdish 


’ THE QUEEN’S RED SHORTHORN HEITER, 


Beast OF THe Snow. 


ture, Mr. Walter Long, 
with several other members 
and officials of that board, 
was there on the first day. 
The show was the largest 
and one of the best that 
have been held. ‘The royal 
farms at Windsor and Sand- 
ringham contributed fifteen 
entries, every one of which 
has won approving judicial 
recognition, The Queen has 
taken, with her beautiful 
‘* Frederica,” first prize for 
shorthorn heifers, the £25 
cup for the best shorthorn, 
the £50 cup for the best 
heifer or cow of any breed, 
the Champion Plate of a 
hundred guineas for beasts 
bred by exhibitor, with a 
gold medal and the Chal- 
lenge Plate for the best of 
all beasts in the show. ‘This 
heifer was bred at the 
Prince Consort’s Shaw 
Farm, Windsor Park, her 
sire being ‘ Volunteer 
63.501,” and her mother, 
‘Fragrant 9th.” She is 
not quite three years of 
age, and weighs 16 cwt., 
231b. As a yearling, she 
won a reserve card at the 
Royal Agricultural Society's 
Show at Cambridge in 1894; 
six months ago, at the Dar- 
lington meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, she 
gained the first prize for 
two - year-olds; and at 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
two weeks ago, the cham- 
ou prize was awarded to 
ier, with three challenge 
cups, when she was re- 
served for the female 
shorthorn championship. 
The Prince of Wales, with 
four pens of Southdown 
sheep, has won two first 
prizes, one second, and one third, with a silver cup 
for the best pen of that breed. The Duke of York 
took first prizes, with breed cups, for a red polled steer 
and a pen of Berkshire pigs. Their Royal Highnesses 
have visited the show. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Westobys made a great pet of Hesperia. As 
the summer advanced she spent half her time 
with them. Very often she met Mr. Cassel at 
their house. When other people were there 
Hesperia and he used to find quiet corners ; and 
when they were her only guests Mrs. Westoby 
often left them to entertain each other. She was 
too much engrossed with her own affairs to 
observe what went on under her eyes; and Paul 
only felt a little jealous and a good deal amused. 
Ife was glad of anything that attracted Mr. Cassel 
to the house. ‘Through Mr. Cassel he had 
ventured on a little flutter that brought him more 
money in a month than he could earn by his pen 
ina year. And it is much less trouble to flutter 
than to rack the brain for uncommon adjectives. 
Of course, he did not take the situation seriously. 
He was not a bad little man, though he did write 
nasty stories for the Lion’s Skin. Like Judge 
Brack, we are all inclined to believe that the 


people we know will keep on the beaten track. 
You may read about sensation trials and tragedies, 
but you do not expect your friends to figure in 


them. 

Philip did not know that his wife and 
Mr. Cassel met every other day at the Westobys. 
Sometimes she mentioned that she had seen him, 
but much oftener she did not. Philip wished she 
would stay at home more and look after things 
better. When he said so, she talked about the 
dullness of English life, and the want of an 
artistic atmosphere. Some of the things she said 
were true, but her husband could not change his 
country to please her, or do much to improve it. 
Besides, her complaints were mere echoes, with a 
genuine ring when she had not been to the play 
for a fortnight. Of late, the Westobys constantly 
took her with them, until Philip began to ask 
where they got so many tickets. 

He very rarely went near their house, but 
one afternoon towards the end of July he had 
occasion to ask for a book that Paul Westoby had 
borrowed some months ago. While he waited in a 
back room that he recognised as Paul's study, his 
eyes fell on an easel near the window, and on 
looking closer he saw that it supported the portrait 
of Hesperia painted by Mr. Venables before her 
marriage. Philip had seen it once, laughed at it, 
and then forgotten its existence. If he ever gave 
it a thought he imagined it put on a bonfire with 
other of the youthful artist’s follies. To-day he 
looked at it again with greater dislike, but with 
rather more respect. The pose was affected, the 
colours were outrageous, but the likeness was 
cleverly caught. The lover had turned from it 
with half-angry laughter. The husband lingered 
and wondered at his former blindness. He had 
not seen what revealed itself to the painter boy. 
As he stood at the easel Paul Westoby came in. 

‘‘We'll go into the drawing-room,” he said. 
‘‘My mother is there and your Missus and 
Cassel.” 

“How did you get this?” asked Philip, 
pointing to the portrait. 

‘‘ Venables sent it round before he went to 
Paris. I’ve just sold it for him—lucky devil.” 

‘‘Who wants it?” said Philip quickly. 

** Cassel.” 

The eyes of the two men met. 
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Philip cut a square piece out of the canvas and set it carefully on fire, 
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‘* What has he offered >” 

‘*A hundred pounds.” 

Philip reflected. 

** Very well,” he ‘I'll give you that for it and 
burn it. I can’t stand the thing.’ 


‘But 


bargain’s a bargain,” said Paul 


ve sold it to ¢ 


sone 


with 


issel, I can’t go back on him 


law of the matter or even the 


‘but no one is going to buy my 
choose.” 
‘re behind the times,” said Paul, 
on in his voice that Philip did not 
’s wife isn’t his property now- 
epresents a beautiful woman, 
yours. At least, 


I's hands 


‘I don’t,” said Philip. 

‘Til fetch him and you ean 

nothing to discuss. I’ve 
And he took the law 

young the room. He cut a 


discuss the question.” 
There’ made up my 
mind,” said Philip. 
hands directly the 
piece out of the canvas and set it carefully on fire. 


into his own 
man left 
square 
| the portrait, nothing was left then but the background 
Philip watched the little tongues 
Tice 
returning footsteps, 


and part of the drapery. 
painted and gradually 
Paul's 
ement into the grate and 
faced the op ning door. Ilis wife came first, followed by 
Mrs. Westoby, The \ had all 
come to talk about the portrait, and in a moment they all 


of flame creep round the 
When he he ird 


yualede ring fra 


destroy it. 
he dropped the 
and then by the two men. 
saw that it had been destroyed. 

‘‘ What a horrid smell of burning! 
then, the ruined canvas, she 
start of surprise. 
found Mr. Cassel 
black. 


’ said Hesperia, and 
eyes fell on gave a 
She turned towards her husband, and 


elbow. Ie looked 


us he r 


close at her very 


y dear Paul,” said Mrs. We stoby ; 
have explained that the picture was sold.” 
‘1 did,” said Paul sullenly. He stuck 
his pockets and turned his back on everyone, as if to 
disclaim further responsibility. 
‘* The picture belonged to me,” said Mr, Cassel. 


‘* you should 


his hands in 


* That's a nice point,” said Philip. 

‘You are like the dog in the manger,” said Hesperia, 
‘You don’t want the portrait yourself, and yet you won't 
let anyone else have it.” 

‘It certainly has that appearance,” admitted her 
husband. 

‘* And poor Mr. Venables ! 
offer him ?’ 

‘A hundred pounds, I believe.” 

Ilesperia stared, more startled by this admission than 
She saw that her 


What compensation do you 


by anything that had gone before it. 
husband's real humour could not be as flippant as his 
Bpeec h made believe. 

‘*That is all very well for Venables,” said Mr. Cassel ; 
‘* but what do you offer me?” 

The two men measured glances, 
said Philip. ‘‘ Consider me like the 
dog in the manger. What is mine I keep.” 

Mr. Cassel shrugged his shoulders and tried to louk 
indifferent. But he had lost his temper. 

**T am glad I am not in your keeping,” he said with a 
glance at the mutilated canvas. ‘‘ Do you always destroy 
what doesn’t please you?” 

‘* It is seldom possible,” replied Philip. 

Meanwhile, his eyes had followed Hesperia. She had 
disappeared with Mrs. Westoby through the folding doors 
which opened into the drawing-room. They had been left 
ajar, and Philip now went past them in search cf his wife. 
She stood in a window niche by herself. 

** Are you ready to go now ?” he asked. 
walk back together.” 

** Very well,” said Hesperia. 
to dine and go to the theatre.” 

**Can’t you get out of it?” 

‘*T don’t want to. There is nothing to do at home.” 

As she spoke Mrs. Westoby reappeared. Ilesperia 
went up to her with a significant air and held out her 


’ 


nt My apologies, ° 


‘“We might 


‘*But Iam coming here 


hand. 

** T shall be back in an hour,” she said. 

Mrs. Westoby looked puzzled as Philip observed this. 

‘*] think Hesperia should stay at home to-night,” he 
said. ‘She seems tired.” 

‘I wish I could stay at home,” said Mrs. Westoby. 
“I’ve got to dine at that beastly club and read a paper 
afterwards.” 

Philip glanced at his wife. She turned very red. 

*‘T had promised to dine with Paul and go to the 
Gaiety afterwards,” she said plaintively. ‘I look on Paul 
as a maiden aunt.” 

** Poor Paul!” said bis mother. ‘‘Then am I to tell him 
you won't turn up?” 

“Yes, please,” said Philip, after waiting in vain for 
his wife to reply. When he replied she walked out of the 
room, her head in the air. 

As they passed Mrs. Troy's house Philip said that he 
would like to call there, and for once Hesperia made no 
objection. Indeed, she had not opened her mouth yef. 
Her cheeks were hot and her eyes alight with indignation. 
Still preserving an electric silence, she followed the maid 
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upstairs to the little first-floor drawing-room. Mrs. Troy 
was out, but would certainly return in a few minutes; so 
Philip had said the y would wait. 

Of course, the tension grew greater when they were 
shut in together in this quiet room. Out of doors every- 
thing helps to divert your attention. 
you traverse London streets, but you must keep a look- 


You may brood as 


out; and if you disagree with your companion you must 
do it in There the world has not shrunk till 
it holds you two and nothing more. Inside the house your 
Philip walked up and down, 
Hesperia 


undertones. 


very silence may be stormy. 
saying nothing, averting his eyes from his wife. 
had taken up a newspaper. 

Mrs. Troy’s drawing-room was full of sweet common 
roses and sweet-williams and sweet- 
the blinds 
were up and the French windows set wide open. A great 
black cat had gone to slec pon the balcony, and only blinked 
lazily when Philip looked at him. Mrs. Troy’s knitting 
and the second volume of ‘‘ Rob Roy ” lay on a table close 
to her chair. Gene rally it rested Philip to be in the rather 
bare old-fashioned room, but to-day the tranquil spirit af 
lis anger gathered and grew. 


country flowers to-day ; 
peas and mignonette. The sun had left the room 


it could not touch him. 

‘* Tlow often have you been to the theatre without Mrs. 
Westoby 2” 

‘I don’t keep a 
Hesperia. 

‘* Put down that paper, please, and answer in a different 
tone. Have you ever been to the theatre with Paul only, 
without Mr. Cassel ?” 

‘*T can’t remember.” 

‘‘ When you go with the two men does Mr. Cassel pay 
for the seats ?” 

‘* You had better ask him.” 

‘*T prefer to ask you. Answer.” 

‘*T know nothing about it.” 

Philip did not believe her. 
and to show that he distrusted her replies would make a 
breach that time itself could hardly mend. One thing he 
still desired to know 

‘* Have you ever been with Cassel and no one else ? 

Hesperia broke down 

‘‘T can take care of myself,” she said, in a voice of 
indignant agitation. ‘‘ I shall do as I choose.” 

She started from her chair and took a step towards the 
door, but her husband stood near and caught her by the 
hand. 

‘‘TIn future,” he theatre 
together as often as we can, and that must content you. 


he said suddenly. 
diary, so I can’t tell you,” 


said 


jut toask his wife questions 


” 


in angry tears. 


said, ‘‘we will go to the 
You are never to go with anyone else again unless I know 
about it.” 

‘*Nonsense!”’ began Hesperia angrily ; ‘ those days are 
over.” But her voice and manner weakened ; her eyes fell 
before her husband's greater determination. 

‘* And Mr. Cassel is to be dropped,” continued Philip. 
‘‘T don’t like the man, and I won’t have him in the 
house.” 

‘‘ Tt is intolerable,” cried Hesperia, wrenching her hand 
free. ‘‘I am of to-day, and you are a century behind. 
How can we get on together ?” 

‘« We had better try,” said Philip gravely. 
had better not fight me. You won’t win.” 

Hesperia began to cry again. 

‘“You expect me to give up everything—to lead a life 
like this,” and she contemptuously flung out her hand at 
Mrs. Troy’s plain room. 

‘* What is it you want ?” said Philip. 

‘*To enjoy myself. I hate England. 
dull and ugly.” 

Philip laughed with a sense of relief. ‘‘ I can’t change 
my country to please you,” he said impatiently. ‘* Don’t 
He began to think he had perhaps 
A goose will 


**And you 


Life here is so 


be a goose, Hesperia.” 
been too hard—taken her too seriously. 
cackle. 

Before Hesperia could speak again Mrs. Iroy came in 
rather flustered because her visitors had been kept 
waiting. She hardly noticed the-signs of disturbance in 
her daughter-in-law’s face. She had a great deal to say 
to her son about some of their Devonshire friends who 
were coming to live in London; and then, after a pause, a 
new idea seemed to strike her. 

**Does your Mr. Cassel live near here?’ 
‘*T constantly see him go past.” 

‘Tle lives at the Métropole,” said Philip. 
you see him he is probably on his way to the Westobys’. 

‘* He must be very fond of them: I see him so often,” 
said Mrs. Troy. 

Philip looked at his watch and got up. His face 
had hardened again, and as he walked home beside his 
wife he did not speak to her. 


’ she asked. 


‘““ When 


CHAPTER VIII. 
It is very trying to hold really advanced views and to live 
with people who are hide-bound, especially when conven- 
tion and circumstance allow these laggards an inconvenient 
control over your actions. Hesperia prided herself on the 
breadth of her adopted opinions, but she could not convert 
Philip to any one of them. He laughed at what he called 
her Lion Skin morals, told her to distinguish between liberty 
and license, between tomfoolery and art. She had suffered 
from his want of sympathy; but from time immemorial 
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women of quick wits and sensitive souls have suffered from 
the duller understanding of their mates, and Hesperia had 
not been chafed by her mental isolation in marriage as long 
as she felt that it added to the poetry of her position in the 
eyes of her friends; and, at any rate, she had done what 
she listed, believed what she would. 

But when Philip roused and laid down the law his wife 
began to think there must be something rotten in a system 
that presses so hard on the amusements of a pretty woman. 
To be hindered from going to the theatre, to have a 
fascinating flirtation stamped out in this high-handed 
fashion! Who would support such treatment ? and, still 
more difficult question, how could she put a stop to it? 
kor Philip showed himself resolute. He would not have 
Mr. Cassel invited to the house, and he would not let 
Hesperia go as often as she used to the Westobys’. He did 
not carry either point without scenes. 

Philip blamed himself as well as his wife. He ought 
to have seen sooner what was going on. And because he 
had gone to sleep at his post he tried in various ways to 
make up to Hesperia for the inconveniences arising when 
he woke up. He stuck rather less closely to his work; he 
accompanied her like a lamb to dinners and evening 
parties; he spent more than he ought on theatre tickets. 
But his efforts did not mend the rift. It takes two people 
to conclude a peace, and Hesperia did nothing to make her 
husband forget that she had lied to him. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Troy wondered and worried about her 
son. She knew by this time that Hesperia did not regard 
marriage as a check on the pleasant habit of indiscrim- 
inate flirtation, and that her little affairs were not mere 
airy nonsense, but rather absorbing sentiments, any stage 
cf which might well offend her husband. She had watched 
her try to take Dr. Clavering by storm with a sprained 
wrist and a petunia tea-gown ; she had heard her chatter 
slip-slop to Paul Westoby ; she felt sure since the other 
afternoon that she had given Philip a piece of disagree- 
information about Mr. Cassel. Mrs. Troy did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry that she had spoken. She 
had done so without motive or suspicion, but as the words 
left her lips she had seen that they startled and angered 
her son. The thought of him lay heavy on her mind. 
His troubles were common enough; but when death 
comes we fear it, though everyone must die; and to be 
pitched out of the same boat with one’s fellows hardly 
allays a drowning pang. 

One Sunday evening, after church, Mrs. Troy deter- 
A longer time than usual 


able 


mined to go and see her son. 
had passed without communication between the two house- 
holds, and unless they had changed their plans, she thought 
that Philip and his wife must soon mean to start for Switzer- 
land. 
with ennui, 

‘*T have not been out all day, or seen a human being, 


She found Hesperia in the drawing-room, gaping 


she grumbled. 

‘** T suppose you have seen Philip,” said Mrs. Troy. 

Ilesperia smiled at her mother-in-law’s tone, and 
arranged a big silk pillow so that she could loll further 
back in her chair. 

‘*Don’t you find church a bore in this hot weather ?’ 
she said. She took up a bottle of salts and sniffed at it. 
She pulled her skirts a little higher, and crossed her feet, 
showing a good deal of transparent stocking. She had 
wished and wished that someone would come to see her. 
What was the good of looking as she looked and dressing 
as she dressed if no one sat there to admire! And now this 
tiresome old person had arrived. Hesperia did not feel 
inclined to entertain old persons. She had been reading 
about a young married woman who never moved without a 
crowd of admirers and never spoke except in brilliant and 
amorous dialogue with an adoring young man. It is 
tantalising to read of a lot for which nature has formed 
you but from which circumstances shut you out. Hesperia 
yawned behind the back of her hand and pulled her skirt 
an inch higher from her ankles. 

‘* We leave for Switzerland to-morrow night,” she said 


’ 


presently. 

‘‘ Bless me!” cried Mrs. Troy, quite startled ; ‘‘ then you 
must be very busy.” 

‘* Do I look like it?” 

‘* But you must have a great deal to do.” 

‘* When the shops are shut ?” 

** But your packing—and the house 

‘* We leave the house here.” 

Mrs. Troy resented her daughter-in-law’s impertinent 
tone, but she made no audible comment on it. The house- 
keeping corner of her mind occupied itself for a short time 
with the little matters Hesperia ought to superintend, the 
instructions she ought to give before leaving home. Then 
Philip came in and diverted her attention. He had meant 
to call at her house later that evening, he said, and bid her 
good-bye. 

‘‘Suppose you walk back with me now,” said Mrs. 
Troy, getting up and dropping her spectacle-case as she 
Philip helped her hunt for it, and Hesperia 
People who 


did so. 
irritably held her breath till it was found. 
drop things and then search the room for them in a fluster 
are so upsetting. 

** Will you come with us, Hesperia ?” asked Philip. 

‘*No thank you,” said she, and as they left the room 
she took up her novel again with a sigh of relief. 

Mrs. Troy walked beside her son and tried to gather 
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from his face and manner what she wanted to know. 
When she parted from him she felt a little comforted. 
He assured her that he had not lost his appetite; talked 
about next day’s journey, and gave her an address for 
letters. He mentioned that there was good cooking at the 
mountain inn where they meant to make their first halt, 
and he offered to send her some Alpine plants, an offer she 
refused with vivacity. How could she keep them alive in 
a London square ? 

But when you hear of people leading their usual hum- 
drum daily lives it is easy to hope that all is pretty well 


with them. Mrs. Troy thought an autumn holiday might 


Hesperia held the oars, and kept the boat in its place. 


do a good deal for Philip and his wife. She looked out 
eagerly for letters and tried to persuade herself that she 
could judge of her son’s spirits from his description of 
hotels and scenery. 

Until this autumn Philip had not been out of England 
since his marriage a year and a half ago. Since the early 
days of their “acquaintance he had not seen Hesperia in 
the surroundings she really liked—the buzz and glitter of a 
big hotel. The life did not help to unite them. Philip 
went to Switzerland to walk, to wear comfortable old 
clothes, to get blistered and well and happy. Hesperia 
put on her fashionable gowns and sat about the hotel 
gardens twittering to the so-so young men who shared her 
tastes and admired her profile. The women she tacked 
to her party were, like herself, showy in appearance 
and fond of exhibiting a flirtation. When Philip was 


thrown into the company of his wife’s friends, he asked 
himself what he did in such a galley. As much as possible 
he avoided them; but sometimes their laughter reached 
him—sometimes he heard their chaff, which was dull, or 
their sentiments, which were silly. When he came across 
people he liked, he found, as he had long since found at 
home, that between the friends of his choice and the wife 
of his choice no cordial intercourse arose. Hesperia said 
she did not care for frumps; and she certainly did not 
show to advantage in the society of persons who were 
more fastidious about manner and breeding than about 


wearing magenta roses the moment they came into 


fashion again. She begged Philip to go his way and to let 
her go hers. She said that she could not endure the 
Englishman’s habit of thinking that hig wife’s mind and 
soul were his property, that he had a right to control her 
tastes, her friends, her opinions, her very speech. She 
thought the time had come when women should revolt 
against this ignoble slavery. She vowed she would not 
leave Griinegg a day sooner because Philip objected to her 
moonlight ramble with Mr. Sventsyany. She claimed 
complete liberty of action, and she wondered any man with 
the ordinary record... Mr. Sventsyany had been 
explaining his social and political ideas to her last night, 
and in the heat of discussion they had lost their way. But 
it had certainly not struck eleven when they returned. 
Philip's watch must have been wrong. Mr. Sventsyany 
was, she admitted, a man of broad and genial principles. 
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He was as courageous as Paul Westoby, and more mature, 
One day his wife had confessed that she adored someone 
else, and he had given the young couple his blessing 
and let them go. Generous, high-souled creature! He 
described their transports and their gratitude with tears in 
his eyes. 

Philip had lately adopted a provoking habit of turning 
silent when his wife wished him to join in what she called 


discussion. She could remember the time when he treated 


her differently—when he had been eager to hear her ideas 
and ready to explain his own, and she suspected that his 
present behaviour was not flattering. 


This afternoon, for 


As Philip passed, Sventsyany recognised him and took off his hat. 


instance, after telling her that they had better leave Griinegg 
next day, he sat down and studied maps and guide-books. 
To her objections he hardly replied; at her invective he 
almost yawned. 

When he had made out their route he took up an 
English review and fluttered through the contents, but 
while he did so he observed his wife. She put on a gown 
and hat that would have looked suitable at Ascot, and, 
after powdering her face, arranging her veil, and perfuming 
her hands she came away from the toilet-table. The room 
was littered with her belongings. 

‘‘T am going for a walk,” she said. 

Philip looked at her high-heeled brown boots, at her 
chiffon parasol, at her light gloves. 

** Don’t come in late for dinner again,” he replied. 

‘* What are you going to do?” 





‘Give orders to-morrow and then 


pack up.’ 


“What folly!” 
‘You hav 


‘ I) mixer 
of a big h tel, 
tawdry 
wes, the 


trap 
public 
eals, all delighted 
er. She never 
vawned of evenings 
that she could 


about the 


now 
wander 


rarden with a man 


he had not married, 





gather a nosy 
group close to her in 
i corner of the hall. 

Of course, Philip 
wis not getting 
much good out of 
his holiday. He took 
long solitary moun- 
tuin rambles. Some- 
times he accepted 
companionship, 
whipped up his 
spirits, vowed, 
though his wife 
proved wanting, that 
life still offered cakes 
and ale. Ile was in 
a position to test the 
truth of the popular 
belief that 


less dependent than 


men are 
women on their affec- 
tions and their home. 
Ife still had his work, 
his mother, some 
money, health, the 
whole world. Could 
disappointing 
woman set herself 
against all these and 


one 


weigh down the bal- 
Well! 
one wound make the 
whole body ache ? 
Most of us know. 

This afternoon 
when he had packed 
his portmanteau and 
given orders for next 
day's start he went 
out for a stroll. But 
he covered the 
ground quickly, and he was high up on a mountain-path 
well away from the viilage when he most unexpectedly met 
Clavering, a knapsack on his back, dust on his boots, and 
the glow of open air and sunshine all over him. At the 
edge of a pinewood, on a bare bit of hillside, the two 
friends sat down to smoke and watch the sun set on the 
snow. Clavering tried to persuade Philip to stay and do 
some big walks with him. 

* Your wife doesn’t walk, does she ?” he said. 

a | 

“What have you been doing then ? 
hotel gardens? You look wretched.” 

**So I am.” 

The words were spoken in so low a tone, and were so 
smothered by Philip's heavy moustache, that they only just 
reached Clavering. But he did hear them. Philip was 
lying on the grass with one hand under his head, his eyes 
wide open, and staring at the cool evening sky. 

Clavering puffed away at his pipe, and looked pensively 
across the valley towards the snow-peaks. 


ance ? can 


Sitting about 


THE 


the hotel. 
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‘You got rid of that fellow Cassel,” he said, after a 

considerable 
Ph lip started a little. 

I couldn’t stand the sight of him. 


pause, 


In the 


‘* Oh, yes. 


end I had to tell my wife he must not come to the house 


‘‘ Ife is not at your hotel here ?”’ 
‘No, but—look here, Clavering, there ’s another man 
worse still. And, of course, one can’t turn him out of 
We must be off to-morrow.” 


Then he said, ‘Shall 


he re 
So we are going. 
(lavering hesitated a moment. 
I come with you 7” 
‘Why should we spoil your holiday ? 


You 


want to 
walk from here.” 


I want to walk with you,” said Clavering. Le 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, LL.D., D.C.L., M.P. FOR DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


knocked the ashes out of his pipe, put it in his pocket, 
and got up. From the valley the tinkle of cow-bells 
reached them. The sun had set, but its glow still lingered 
in the sky. The snow-peaks were no longer flushed with 
colour, and the fields had lost their radiance. The pine- 
wood behind the two men looked gloomy and cold. They 
descended the hill-side quickly, and took their way 
to the hotel by a path that skirted the lake and was 
shaded by trees. Sometimes it left the water a little, 
and sometimes it followed the bank closely. They met no 
other walkers, but in a tiny tree-fringed bay they came 
suddenly upon a boat lying idly near the shore. There 
were two people in it—Hesperia and a beautiful young 
man with curly hair and melting eyes. You would 
have sworn as you brushed by him in the street 
that he had a tenor voice and an unpronounceable 
name. His necktie proclaimed it as loudly as his 
air and his want of muscle. Hesperia held the oars, and 
kept the boat in its place. The sleepy splash of her slow, 
lazy strokes reached the two men passing along the banks. 
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Mr. Sventsyany lay at her feet and smoked a cigarette 
At one point there were no trees at the edge of the water 
for a few yards, and as Philip passed the singer recognised 
him and took off his hat. 
Clavering saw his friend’s face set and darken. Neither 
of the men sp ke again before they got to the hotel. 
To be ¢ 


afinued.)} 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 

After a somewhat stormily contested election, Mr. W. E. IT, 
Lecky, the Liberal Unionist candidate, has been returned 
by the substantial majority of 746 votes for the Dublin 
University seat in the House of Commons, vacated by the 
elevation of Mr. David Plunket to the Peerage. The Univer- 
sity is certainly to be congratulated on the result of the poll. 

The contest 

been 


has 
one of con- 
siderable interest, 
owing to the natura 
of the principle at 
The primary 
the Par- 
repre- 


stake. 
object ol 
liamentary 
sentation of the Uni- 
versities is the return 
of members of 
special culture 
intellectual 
tion. The 
of a man of 
brilliant accomplish- 
as Mr. Lecky 
was therefore much 
to be desired. 

Hon 


and 
distine- 
election 
such 


ment 


more than a 
generation Irish 
lawyers have main- 
tained a monopoly of 
the seat, and the parti- 
displayed 
the recent 
suflicient 


sanship 
during 
poll 
proof of the extent 
the 
was re- 


was 
to which con- 
stituency 
garded as their pecu- 
The 


un- 


liar 
turbulence of 
under- 





preserve, 


enfranchised 
graduates may not 


inean much more 
than a youthful love 
of combat; but the 
more deliberate 
attack Mr. 


Lecky’s religious 


upon 


opinions is to be 
regretted as a some- 
what 
piece of electioneer- 


undignified 


ing. 

Mr. William 
Edward Uartpole 
Lecky is a son of 
Mr. J. H. Lecky, of 
Longford ‘Terrace, 
county Dublin, and 
was born at Newton 
Park, near Dublin, 
March 26, 1838. He 
graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, 
after having distin- 
guished himself 
chiefly as an orator, 
in which capacity he 
won the Royal So- 
ciety’s Gold Medal 
against such rivals 
as Lord Ashbourne, 
the new Lord Rath- 
and Lord 


Fitzgibbon. 


Photo Tusa: and Sons, Baker Street. 
more, 
Justice 
His first published work was ‘‘The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland,” which appeared anonymously in 
1861. He has since become famous as the author of 
‘The History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
‘A History of European Morals 
and ‘‘ The History of 


Rationalism in Europe,” 
from Augustus to Charlemagne,” 
England in the Eighteenth Century.” In the most recent 
edition of the last named, the five latter volumes are 
devoted to an exhaustive study of Irish affairs down to the 
Addington Ministry. This section of Mr. Lecky’s work 
alone would have sufficed to fit him for his new position. 
He has also published a small volume of verse. 

Mr. Lecky is an Hon. LL.D. of the Universities of 
Dublin and St. Andrews, Hon. D.C.L. of Oxford, 
and Hon. Litt. D. of Cambridge. Ile is also a 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and a 
Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. He is married 
to a daughter of Baron de Dedem, Lieutenant-General in 
the Dutch Army. Mr. Lecky was at one time a Home Ruler, 
but since 1886 has given hissupport to the Liberal Unionists. 
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LITERATURE. 
MEREDII 


MR. GRORGE 
rege Meredith. (Archibald 

nt and painful book ha 
rr, rather, such a 

to which all that 

There is ne 

10 accumulation 

of life and make it 

ind Mr. Meredith’s 

needs have made a 

to languish and pause. 
Intellect, beauty, 
turns of thought—all pass 
i As for the dramatic 
rs of ** The Egoist” are 
entence is made in this 


drama, 


All 


, read 
| 
ri 


cif, to reply; and the 
ives. You might liken 
tward and taking the 
+4] 


innumerable little 


Lp p r 


t, while the 
vards and reflect the spaces of the 
of the east, the shadows of the forest, 
dles of the early stars; all flies one way, but with 


s it flies. Or, again, the thought of the 


tward asp 


und the nee 


in his drama of passions seems to 
rthat faces a mirror. You look 
certain thing reflected 
3, visibly, 


}" ike I 
ia mirre 
whether you see a 
directly or for the third time; nor how many time 
the shuttlecock of thought is returned by opposing shocks. 
The men and women of the book stand so, con- 
sidering; and the author's record has the same 
kind of multiplicity. The reflection of mirrors 
takes no time, the reflection of motives little, the 
narrative more ; but the suggestion, at least, of 
instantancousness is given in the long phrase 
that includes so many actions of the mind. 
Seldom has a more poignant 
told, for the path is is the effect 
And not only are noble creatures followed in 
their deliberations between life and death by 
the social laughter of the ignoble, but Mr. 
Meredith himself distresses us by the importu- 
nate injustice of this perp tual comme ntary. 
Was London, indeed, in the years between 
Byron and the first railway, so intent upon 
one story, and so foolishly unkind ? And was 
it so impossible for anyone to be unconscious 
of the claumour, but that a passionate novelist 
must pause to catch its echoes continually ? 
He hurts us effectually enough. 
Carinthia, who is one of the greatest women 
of Mr. Meredith's invention, is the daughter 
of a Beauty whose story is told with the levity 
of retrospection in the Prologue. Tor love of 
an Old Buecaneer, that Beauty had thrown her 
word of honour to the winds and had filed 
from her husband, who was a fool, to make, in 
time, a pious wife toa wise man. She and her 
mate die broken-hearted—the one for grief at 
her son’s shame of her story, the other for the 
loss of her. Their daughter is a mountain 
maid, who is nothing at the outset but loyal 
and simple, with all the divine promises, closed 
in those two qualities in an implicit state, to be 
kept in time. ‘To her in her first ball-room 
the amazing marriage is proposed by Lord 
Fleetwood, the richest nobleman of a day when 
nobleman was a word in use—a young tyrant, 
with England, philosophy, the ring, the race- 
course, a company of gamblers, all circling 
round his purse and his patronage. One thing 
he cannot haye—the hand of Henrietta. who 
has given her rather corruptible heart to 
Carinthia’s brother. In the extravagance of his 
disappointment Lord Fleetwood asks Carinthia, 
as an incident of the dance, to be his wife. It is nothing 
incredible to her, and she accepts him. He lets time pass, 
absents himself, and finally asks her, by a message intended 
to win him his freedom, whether she means. to bind 
him to his engagement. The question is passed on to 
her, but not the insult; and she simply replies ‘* Yes,” 
and marries him. Lord Fleetwood thinks himself author- 
ised to avenge himself—to avenge men, women, liberty, 
poetry, romance, and love-—upon a creature so insensitive. 
And never was anything devised more over-whelm- 
ingly painful than the young bride’s wedding day on 
the box seat of her lord’s coach. He takes her to a 
prize-fight (a fine passage of the author's work, but the 
fine passages are continuous), drives away to a ball, and 
leaves her atan inn. There is a secret heart of love in the 
bitter story, but it is only by degrees that the last grief of 
the gentle and indignant bride is told. He leaves her 
again—for ever, as it proves. She lies forsaken at the 
country inn, then flies to her maid's little home in a White- 
chapel street. And the Whitechapel Countess’s pursuit of 
her husband becomes the theme of the not quite credible, 
not quite important gossip in the West, and of broad-sheet 
ballads in the East. Carinthia is wise, warlike, good, 
selfless, simple when her ignorance is gone, and loyal after 
her illusions. Through all the slow changes of her fate 
she holds on, grave after her agony, until it is her lord 
who would give much more than life for leave to woo 
her whom he had once won. But it is too late. And 
Mr. Meredith uses accident cruelly, as fate does, to 
make the lateness fatal. It is not by a true refusal that 
Carinthia finally rejects her husband. He had done two 
half-hearted evil things, and never was able to tell her 
that he was half innocent; and she sails away when he 
is hurrying to the shore and returns when he is a 
Carthusian—an impossible Carthusian. It is an amazing 
book ; and yet the word amazing is wrong enough. In 
order to express surprise we usc 2 word which would 
mean that we are stupefied ; whereas Mr. Meredith’s work 
almost confers genius. ALICE MEYNELL. 


story 
of cruelties, 


been 
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CROWE’S REMINISCENCES. 
of Thirty-five Years of My Life. By Sir 
<eph Crowe, K.C.M.G., C.B. (John Murray.)—-When 
Jose ph Crowe resolved on bec oming autobiographical it 
the call of his wife and children. Le intended to 
them a ‘*‘ short chronological summary” of his life. 
expanded into an account,” he says, ** of historical 
and he 


SIR JOSEPH 


But it * 
events with which I 
‘indulgence for those parts of my reminiscences which 
nay appear to have interest for friends.” The 
indulgence really needed is of quite a different kind. <A 
rreat deal of the ‘‘ account of 
connection with which was purely that of a journalistic 
reader *’ would 


was connected”’; asks 


most 


historical events,” his 


observer and reporter, the ‘* general 


willingly have spared. Sir Joseph Crowe is often interest- 
ing when he speaks of himself and his associates during a 
very varied career, the story of which, however, is told with 
too much detail and at too great length. Altogether, the 
as good if it had been half 


volume would have been twice 


as long. 

Crowe's early years were passed in Daris, where his 
father, the late Eyre Evans Crowe, well known in his day 
as a journalist and a man of letters, was correspondent of 
the Whig Morning Chr Among the frends and 
frequent visitors of the family was Thackeray, who long 
afterwards was helpful to the man whom he had known as 
aboy. Joseph early develoved a love of drawing, and was 
so bent on cultivating his tate for it that his father placed 
him in the ate/ier of the famous Paul Delaroche, his lively 
account of which it might be interesting to compare with the 
sketches of Varis atelier-life in ** Trilby.” ‘The elder Crowe 


" 
nicle, 


SIR JOSEPH CROWE. 


migrated to London, where he was ultimately foreign 
editor of the Daily News, and in time Joseph rose to be its 
foreign sub-editor; the father becoming in the former 
capacity rather intimate with Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Johr. Russell. Meanwhile the young man had been steadily 
sketching and painting, and during his holidays studying 
in Continental art galleries, where he was specially attracted 
by the works of the early Flemish painters. During one 
of these expeditions he made the acquaintance of a wander- 
ing Italian artist, Cavacaselle, who co-operated with him 
many years afterwards in the production of their well- 
known biographies of Titian and Raphael. Crowe had 
some painful experiences of the vicissitudes of London 
journalism when at last his and his father’s connection 
with the Daily News suddenly terminated. On _ the 
breaking out of the Crimean War, Thackeray, who wielded 
the pencil as well as the pen, was asked to proceed to the 
East and supply this Journal with sketches and letters. He 
declined, but recommended Crowe, who was accepted, and 
who, with intermissions, was one of the artists and corre- 
spondents of The Illustrated London News in the Crimea 
until the fall of Sebastopol. With the close of the war he 
returned home, and at last succeeded in finding in the late 
Mr. John Murray a publisher for the book on “Early 
Flemish Painters,” which had long occupied him, and of 
the defects of which he speaks with a modesty rare among 
authors. It brought profit neither to publisher nor author, 
and Crowe was glad to accept the post of superintendent of 
a school of art in Bombay. The Indian Mutiny broke out, 
and Crowe became an Anglo-Indian correspondent of the 
Times, which, when he was driven home again by ill-health, 
sent him to Italy as one of its correspondents during the 
Franco-Italian War. Partly for his father’s sake, Lord John 
Russell afterwards entrus‘ed him with a confidential and 
quasi-political mission toGermany. His reports pleased not 
only Lord John but the Prince Consort, the favourable notice 
of whose brother, the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a 
zealous promoter of German Federation under the headship 
of Prussia, Crowe had attracted during his mission. The 
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result was his appointment, at the age of thirty-five, to be 
Consul-General at Leipsic—a secure resting-place after his 
Imany wanderings. 
as has been here briefly sketched could 
not fail to furnish interesting material for an auto- 
biographer. For the ‘* general reader” some of the most 
attractive portions of the book are the descriptions of two 
very different regions. One is London journalism and 
Bohemia forty or tifty years ago, of the denizens of which, 
grave and gay, lively and severe, many traits and anecdotes 
are given. ‘lhe other is the Crimea, which has yielded Sir 
Joseph Crowe a host of pen-and-ink sketches of life and 
death in camp and field. ‘The story of his own hardships, 
perils, and hair-breadth escapes from shot and shell, is told 
unaffectedly and modestly. Much of the volume is both 
readable and interesting. I’RANCIS ESPINASSE. 


Such a career 


THE TEACHERS OF THE BARBARIANS. 

The Monks of the West, From St. Benedict to St. Rernard. 
By the Count de Montalembert. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. In six 
(J. C. Nimmo.)—This is a graceful and spirited 
rendering of a fumous book, on the making of which 
Montalembert twenty No Englishman 
but must admire the man, so picturesque and Crusader- 
like, with his love of liberty, his enthusiasm for progress 
in the largest sense of the word, and his incessant struggle 
against the principles of the Second Empire long before it 
fell with a crash at Sedan. These half-dozen volumes, 
indeed, which have Monasticism for their theme, may 
not appeal, at first sight, to the modern reader 
who calls himself enlightened and progress- 
ive. Yet they certainly do to the poet, the 
historian, the lover of folk-lore, the dilettante 
charmed with medizeval Latin, the arche- 
ologist, and the student of character. Some 
vulgar prejudices they annihilate; some heroes 
unknown to the people and the country 
for whose sake the men lived and died they 
raise into clear light to be studied at leisure. 
And though a German would have been ever 
so much less interesting than Montalembert, 
he would not, on the whole, have proved 
more accurate. The style, loose flowing, a 
little declamatory, is, of course, French; the 
book, in spite of the translator’s skill and the 
author’s evident liking for our institutions, 
could never be called English. It is, however, 
none the worse for that. Why must we sce 
the world always through the same pair of 
spectacles? And the monks were cosmopolitan 
they overran the nations from Persia to Ire- 
land; they made Kurope into Christendom; 
and from them we have inherited classical 
antiquity. ‘To deal with them merely on the 
English scale would have been misleading 
and unjust. 

The plan of the work is as large as it 
is simple. Montalembert detested despotism, 
whether old or new; and, like many other 
Christians, he thought the alliance between 
the Church and Constantine's 
thing unhallowed. ‘To Roman law he pre- 
ferred ‘Teutonic freedom. ‘The Barbanans 
were a noble race, who swept away an effete 
and corrupting civilisation. But they needed 
the Gospel. Who brought it to them? There 
is only one answer, if we consult history 
the monks. In the East, Basil; in the West, 
Gregory the Great; in Ireland and the British 
Isles generally, Patrick, Columba, Augustine ; 
in France, Columbanus; in Germany, the 
English Winfred or Boniface. All these 
vere monks, trained upon a severe rule, 
and equal to every task, from ploughing 
and building to copying Greek or Latin 
manuscripts. Montalembert tells the story 
of their lives with a painter’s touch, laying on the 
colours delicately, and reproducing from old chronicles 
a thousand legends in which the romance gives the spirit 
of those true adventures and conquests that turned the 
hardy Pagans into sincere though wilful and robust 
Christians. He is great on the Celtic missionaries, with 
their two Columbas, at Iona and Luxeuil; and here his 
volumes abound in piquant, or humorous, or prehistoric 
strokes, most entertaining and original. But he brings 
out the imperial Roman element in Monasticism, also, 
which finally subdued the Celt. St. Wilfrid of York 
is a notable figure in his gallery; still more so is 
Hildebrand, PYope Gregory V1I., who shaped the latter 
Middle Ages into one immense but organic whole, and 
enabled the West to pour out its myriads upon Palestine 
and Egypt. 

Whatever be our view of the ascetic doctrines which 
lay at the root of Monasticism, all this makes a splendid 
moving scene; rather, it is a succession of scenes, with 
many actors, stern and fierce or tender-hearted, refined, 
and self-denying. ‘The women are as grand as the men ; 
they vie with them in erudition; they govern principalities; 
they suffer martyrdom with a smile. It is one of the 
most enthralling—as surely it is the most peculiar—of all 
the movements upon which the human spirit has thrown 
itself. Montalembert did not live to complete his under- 
taking, happily for him. He would have been called on 
to paint the decline and fall of that world-wide institution, 
the ideals and triumphs of which set his heart on fire. 
And being the candid witness we know in these pages, he 
would have done it; he makes provision even here for 
doing it. Had the monasteries kept their freedom, he 
says, despite worldly prelates and grasping monarchs, they 
would never have gone down. He believed in self-govern- 
ment. This great store of facts and examples from history 
is meant to enforce that much-needed lesson. Like Dante, 
the son of the Crusades would have men rule themselves, 
and not wait upon earthly masters. His monks preach this 
gospel, and it is well worth listening to.— WILLIAM Barry. 
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THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN NUGGET 


BY OUR SPECTAL ARTIST MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
EIGHTH LETTER. 


FROM HANNAN’S TO THE GREAT FINGALI. 
Were I asked which place, from an artistic point of view, 
I should prefer if forced to pass my life in the Gobi 
Desert or the West Australian Bush, I should, I fancy, 
without hesitation give the preference to the Asiatic 
plateau, in spite of its desolate monotony of flat unrelieved 
plain ; for there at least one has wide vistas of horizon, and 
here and there occasional variety of scenery to relieve the 








OFF TO THE GREAT 


eye, while there is always a chance? of sport to help to 
beguile the tedium of the wearisome day; whereas here, 
in this dreary portion of the Great Australian Continent, 
the aspect of the country offers one endless succession of the 
same effects of bush and scrub without hardly ever a 
vestige of life of any sort to break the eternal stillness, 
which after a few days weighs upon one likea pall. ‘Tiil 
I came out to Western Australia, I had, from an artistic 
point of view, looked upon trees as valuable and indis- 
pensable accessories to landscape effects. My trip from 
the coast to Coolgardie somewhat modified these precon- 
ceived ideas; and now, after three weeks spent in the 
actual ‘‘ bush,” I have been forced to the conclusion that 
too many trees, like trop de paté d’anquille, end by becoming 
absolutely nauseating. 

In a previous letter I gave you an account of my visit 
to the White Feather gold-field. That locality, situated 
some thirty-six miles from Coolgardie, was the limit of the 
short trips one could make when using that centre as one’s 
base of operations. I had decided to make a sort of tour 
of the entire district, and to visit the most interesting and 
best known of the many outlying camps, which extend as 
fur north as Mount Margaret, and to return via Niagara 
and Menzies; for with the advent of the railway to 
Hannan’s, in a few months things are certain to ‘‘ hum” 
in what are now distant and isolated ‘ blocks,’’ where, 
however, I learn gold is as plentiful as anywhere else on 
the fields. 

It was, therefore, to a certain extent with the idea 
of verifying all these couleur-de-rose reports that I made 
up my mind to ‘‘ rough it” for a few weeks in order to see 
for myself what was really going on. ‘The hospitality and 
great kindness which appear to be so innate a feature in 
the Western Australian character again asserted themselves 
as s90n as my intentions were known. I was busy arranging 
for the camels which would be necessary for my proposed 
expedition, when the genial Warden of Hannan’s, Mr. 
M. H. Jephson, insisted on my accepting the loan of his 
buggy and team. The offer was made in so generous a 
spirit that there was no refusing it, and when, almost 
immediately after, another of my newly made friends came 
forward with the proffer of his ‘‘ ship of the desert,” I felt 
that my cup of happiness, if the knowledge of the goodwill 
of men towards one is any evidence, was indeed over- 
flowing. Although these camels can carry as much as four 
to five hundredweight apiece for long distances, and our 
baggage, even with the necessary tinned and other pro- 
visions and water-barrels, did not amount to anything like 
the weight I had, as it were, at my disposal, I considered 
it best to be on the safe side; and, so as not to 
run any risk of a break-down while far away from 
assistance, decided to hire a couple more animals, so that 
whatever might happen in the way of an ordinary accident, 
there need be no delay on the road. I had been advised to 
purchase any camels I might require, but I discovered 
that the market value of them fluctuates so considerably— 
more especially when it is a question of re-selling—that I 
decided not to chance it. At the time of my visit camels 
could be hired in Coolgardie at the rate of £1 per day for 
riding, and 12s. 6d. for pack camels, a big deposit being 
usually demanded on each one besides. A good fastanimal 
for riding purposes cost about £70, as against £30 to £40 
for the pack animals. The provisions for the journey 
required careful deliberation, for we were about to leave 
‘* stores” and other such places where supplies could be 
obtained, and for some time would be subsisting only on 
what we were carrying with us. These necessities naturally 
took the form of tinned meats—‘‘ tinned dog,” as all the 
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variuus preparations of beef and mutton are in the bush 
humorously, though it is to be hoped not presciently, desig- 
nated, and which, supplemented by such creature comforts 
as a case of bovril, tinned vegetables, preserved fruit, plum 
puddings, and Crosse and Blackwell's jam, made up a 
sufficiently satisfying if not altogether specimen larder. 

Our commissariat arrangements complete, the next 
question was to find a servant to accompany us. I had 
been strongly advised to take a white man in preference to 
an Afghan, as being more reliable in the bush, and also as 
making a better and more useful dependent than the 
arrogant Asi: tc. But white servants are not over-plentiful 
in a district like Hannan’s, where every unemployed man, 
if he can manage to scrape together a few pounds, imme- 
diately starts off prospecting on his own account. At this 
juncture the 
Warden again 
came to our 
assistance, and 
recommended 
his own camel- 
man, a_ fellow 
named Scott, so 
strongly that I 
had no hesita- 
tion in jumping 
at so good a 
chanceof getting 
someone who 
not only knew 
the camels we 
were taking, but 
also the tracks 
and the district 
we were going 
throug h— 
though certainly 
the habitual ill- 
tempered look 
of the fellow 
was not in his 
favour. How 
much JI _ had 
occasion to re- 
gret engaging 
this man will be 
seen later on. 

All our pre- 
parations at last 
being made, we 
started from 
H[annan’s on the 
next stage of 
our journey on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 9, 1894. A party 
of friends assembled at the Warden's camp to wish us good- 
bye and drink success to the journey. 

Our caravan was quite an imposing one, consisting as 
it did of seven camels and the buggy, for the Warden’s 
man had decided to bring a camel of his own, on which was 
mounted a black friend of his, who was accompanying him 
to help with the camels. ‘To the buggy were harnessed two 
camels tandem fashion. 

The sun was already low by the time we had made a 
start, so it was decided not to proceed far that day, but to 
encamp about two miles from the town and then get away 
early the following morning. A very short distance 
sufficed to take us into the solitude of the bush; and just 
before sundown we halted a few yards from the track ina 
sort of clearing which promised well for an impromptu 
camp. 

We thus had our first experience of actual bush life, 
and the novelty of it to a great extent compensated one for 
the inevitable 
‘‘roughing it,” 
a novelty which, 
by the way, 
however, too 
soon wore off 
and left the bare 
uncomfortable 
facts in all their 
uncompromising 
reality. Still, 
this first day’s 
(or rather 
night’s) ex- 
perience was not 
altogether un- 
pleasant, and in 
the light of the 
big camp fire, 
with the sur- 
rounding forest 
extending like 
some huge 
cathedral into 
the distant 
gloom, the effect 
was distinctly 
impressive. 

We were all 
up betimes next 
morning, though 
such energy 
proved un- 
necessary, for it 
turned out that 
during the night 
our camels had 
strayed to their 
old feeding-grounds many miles off, so it took some hours 
to bring them back again. 

We therefore had our first taste of the patience which 
is so indispensable a quality if one would enjoy a tour on 
camels. However much time may be money when one is 
in the busy haunts of men, out in the far-away solitude of 
nature such ideas must be promptly discarded, as one soon 
finds, more especiaily if one is dependent for one’s locomo- 
tion on so uncertain a beast as the camel. This patience I 
had already in a certain measure learnt when crossing the 
Gobi Desert, and it now required no effort of memory to 
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recall the wearisome delays which made my life a burden 
on that never-to-be-forgotten journey ; for here we were, 
not over two miles from our starting-point, yet forced to 
sit down and while away hour after hour as best we could, 
waiting for the men to return with the wanderers. However, 
all comes to him who waits—even camels—and after a delay 
of about four hours we once more made a start, and managed 
to get as far as Kanowna (the White Feather), a distance of 
twelve miles, without any further serious stoppage. 

I described this mining district in a recent letter. We 
had now to halt to fill our water-cans and get the camels a 
drink, as there would be no possibility of letting them have 
their fill again for some days after this. Having hada 
sort of farewell civilised meal at one of the hotels, we 
strolled down to the ‘‘ condensers,’ where our camels had 
preceded us. Little had I imagined what fourpence per 
gallon meant when I had told the man to give the animals 
‘**as much as they could drink.” I do not believe I am an 
inhuman man, and I feel sure I am as fond of animals as 
anyone, but I must confess that my kindly feelings went 
down to a very low ebb indeed as I stood there watching 
gallon after gallon disappear down the apparently insatiable 
throats of the animals. I forget for the moment how 
many sovereigns this long drink cost me, but it certainly 
was the biggest teetotal drink I have ever paid for. 
I learnt afterwards that it was a month since the poor 
brutes had had a drink, as they had not been working 
during that time, and when out at feed they never require 
water, it appears. However true this may be, they make 
up for it when they get a chance. ‘This watering 
operation had occupied so much time that it was getting 
well on towards dusk when we again got on the road; so 
there was nothing for it but to encamp for the night near 
the town. This was certainly not fast travelling—fourteen 
miles in a day and a half. Luckily, this was, for the 
moment, the last serious delay, as the next morning we 
got away fairly early, and by sundown had put a good 
twenty-five miles between us and Kanowna. 

The scenery mentioned had begun to change somewhat : 
the bush had gradually become less dense, and it was with 
a feeling as though of relief that towards midday we got 
into open country and sighted a large lake, with real 
water init. To the reader to whom the wilds of Western 
Australia may be unfamiliar this astonishment on our 
part will doubtless appear strange; it is, therefore, 
necessary to explain that out in these parts a ‘‘ lake” 
does not necessarily contain water, thongh it may do so at 
certain times of the year, if any rain should happen to 
fall. As a general rule, these inland seas are but vast 
expanses of arid salty sand, whereon the curious effect 
known as ‘‘ mirage”’ usually takes the place of the missing 
element, and, as a rule, so realistically, that it was very 
hard indeed to believe that the distant rippling water, 
looking so refreshingly cool under the glare of the 
scorching midday sun, was in reality but a cruel deceptive 
illusion, which would gradually retreat as one advanced 
towards it. In this case, however, there was, though only 
a few inches deep, a sufficiency of fresh water to have 
watered the camels, had we not done so the previous 
evening, and with the recollections of what that drink had 
cost me, it was annoying thus to find how little reliable 
information was evidently to be obtained on the road ; for 
we had been distinctly told that there was no water for at 
least two days ahead. It struck me as strange that a 
country which has been traversed so many times in all 
directions should still be, as it were, a terra incognita so 
far as the only obtainable charts of it are concerned; it 
would surely pay the Western Australian Government to 
have all these rising districts properly surveyed and their 
accurate mileage taken. It will probably end in private 
enterprise supplying what is undoubtedly a serious want. 
The improvement in the scenery was but of very short 
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duration, for almost immediately after crossing the lake, 
the bush recommenced and continued again for miles. 
Once fairly ‘‘ under weigh,” we found that in spite of 
all we had been told of the ‘‘ speed ” of all our animals, we 
did not get over the ground at any alarming rate. The 
camels drawing the buggy had to be whipped and yelled 
at continuously to be made to keep up the semblance of a 
trot for even a few hundred yards, while the riding and pack 
camels advanced at a slow, steady, plodding pace, which 
rarely averaged four miles an hour. So we had to “‘stick to 
it” to cover twenty-five miles between sunrise and nightfall, 
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A WAY WITH FOGEYS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

According to the salutary Law of Vishnu, or 
Buddha there is a lik ) ogeys in 
India. years a man is a youth, twenty years a 
fighter, twenty ye of a household, At sixty he 
leaves his office, his wealth, his family, his purple and fine 
linen He takes a begvuar’s pot 
brass-handled erutch, and, clad lightly In a@ Walst- 

ts forth as a holy mendicant, a Forest Sage. He 


ywn and dusty-footed millions of India ; he 


the civilisation of 
Iwenty 
irs a head 


or his modern coat and hat. 


the br 
1¢ is fed by sacred charity, he spends his time in 
Mr. Kipling introduces such 
usipve in his new * Jungle Db wok.” 
Prine Minister of an “ ady inced”’ 
pani England, 
admired by white ladies, a reformer, an enlightened person, 
he wanders as a hols be gear to the hills of the North, and, 
in a shrine which overlooks Tibet, he passes his life con- 

Th the 
friends not 


prayer and contemplation. 
A man who has bee n 
native State, the com- 


m of statesmen in an after-dinner orator, 


birds come 
the birds, 
He 


templative. wild beasts and wild 


about him 
at least) i you sit still as a 


afraid, as they will do 


stone, even in India. 
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Ilow salutary would this law be in our modern life! 
Our fogeys haunt clubs: they sleep and snore on sofus, 
they hide behind newspapers, they elect each other on the 
whereby it comes to pass that the dinners are 
There is a 


committee, 
bad and dear, for fogeys have no energy. 
painful story of an old clubman found dead behind his 
newspaper: there he had sat, no man marking him, in his 
wonted seat, sleeping in his wonted way, and none knew 
poor 
gentlemen seated with a vacant look, even newspaperless, 


when he was not. Some may have viewed such 
contemplating, perhaps, like a Forest Sage, but not in his 
sylvan retirement. 

Should the Oriental rule be made absolute, the clubs 
would be very deserted. The old habitual pillars of these 
establishments would pass out into Pall Mall and Piccadilly 
with waist-cloths, brass-headed crutches, and beggars’ 
wallets. They would toddle to Shapfell or Dalwhinnie, 
and there sit and muse, repeating the word ‘‘ Om,” herding 
with the red deer, the grouse, and the wild cat, fed by the 
casual shepherd or stalker on sandwiches from the nearest 
railway station. The Highland wives would bring them 
milk and scones. I think we must allow them umbrellas; 
but to shoot, or fish, or do anything but contemplate is 
forbidden to a Forest Sage. Now and then a chela from the 
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THE ISLAND OF PHIL. 
During the last few years the island of Philee has occupied 
a prominent place in the attention of the English public on 
account of a proposal made by an English engineer with 
reference to the storage of the waters of the Nile in a huge 
reservoir to be built near the town of Aswan, or, Syene, in 
Upper Egypt. The object of the reservoir was to enable 
the Irrigation Lepartment to regulate and increase the 
supply of the life-giving waters to the cultivated districts 
in the north of EKgypt, and there is no doubt that such a 
work would have been a great boon to the landed pro- 
prietors and farmers of Egypt on both sides of the Nile, 
from Elephantine in the south to Alexandria in the north. 
But when the details of the proposal came to be worked 
out it was found that it involved the submerging of 
the island of Philew for several weeks each year; and 
every lover of the Egypt heard with 
sorrow that the chambers and courts of the temples 
on it would be covered to the depth of several feet with 
Nile water. The proposal was keenly criticised by many, 
and the correspondence which appeared in the daily papers 
is no doubt fresh in the memory of all. That the irrigation 
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THE ISLAND OF PHILA FPOM THE LIBYAN SIIORE. 


The arrowed line shows extent of probarle submersion if proposed dim is built, 


murmurs the mystic name, he treads in ecstasy the 
threshold of the Absolute. 

I have often thought of these Forest Sages and of the 
wise law of Vishnu, or whoever the legislator was; there is 
plenty of lore about him in the works of Mr. Max Miiller. 
Ilis rule, I fancy, was once a modern and enlightened 
substitute for the old savage plan of knocking fogeys on 
the head 

Did you grow old and grey, 
Till all the clan tabooed you ; 
And, on the solemn day, 
The chief patu-patu’d you ? 
I once sang, in an address to a Maori skull. That was the 
earliest and shortest way of dealing with fogeys. Their 
children wanted their property ; they were bouches inutiles ; 
they could not fight or hunt, and in counsel they doddered. 
They prosed of good old times; they wanted to know what 
the tribe was coming to. So they were knocked on the 
head or buried alive (as in China) with every demonstration 
of sympathy and respect. Occasionally they were sent up a 
tree ; the tribe then sang ‘‘ The fruit is ripe’; they shook the 
tree, and the fogeys fell off and broke their forlorn old necks. 

The Rule of Vishnu, you observe, is an improvement 
on the primitive plan. The fogey is got rid of; he bores 
his fine young family no more ; he passes into the unknown, 
where he may make metaphysical discoveries or develop 
magical powers for the benefit of the faith and the com- 
munity, all by dint of tapas, or austerity. The public feeds 
him, and he prays for the public. 


Universities might visit them and see whether they could 
throw any light on metaphysical problems. If they began 
to work miracles Mr. Maskelyne would inspect and report. 
Here, by this ancient device, would be found a place for 
fogeys in the scheme of things. They would cease to be 
encumbrances on the chariot-wheels of Progress. The 
departments where they blunder, the magazines in which 
they write, would do very well without them. Their valets 
would shave other men, and their venerable white beards 
would grow down to their naked feet. The cockneys, who 
now slaughter grouse and deer, would not:be allowed to 
molest these venerable Yogis: they would be protected from 
svap-boilers, match-makers, and shopkeepers. 

It is a beautiful scheme, but too ideal. Our climate is 
not adapted for the existence of the Forest Sage. We shall 
not see old General Smith and old Professor Brown and 
the Editor of the Antediluvian Review trudging away in 
waist-cloths, with brass-handled crutches. To condemn 
them to this existence would be a return to the old plan of 
ordering them off to execution. To be sure we might ship 
them off to India, and carry them to the Himalayas. Or 
a kind of Carthusian establishment might be founded for 
fogeys, replete with the daily papers. To escape (what a 
romance, ‘* The Fogey’s Escape” !) would be death. These 
are counsels of perfection, and unfit for the Western world. 
Yet there are fogeys who feel the yearnings of the Forest 
Sage for solitude and silence. They would flee from 
the crash of events, and the contempt of the young, and 
the sense Prince Charles speaks of—‘* to have been, and to 
be no longer.” A Tibetan shrine, a daily pannier of prog, 
with nobody beside one in the wilderness but the creatures 
of wood and air—these, my brethren, have a touch of the 
ideal. 


engineers were animated by a desire to do their best for 
the welfare of Egypt was generally admitted, but the 
dismay caused by the idea of the destruction, whole or 
partial, of the temples and other Egyptian monuments of 
Philz was universal. The farmers’ cry for more water has 
for long been pressing and constant, and it was felt by 
some that even the interesting monuments of Phils ought 
not to stand in the way of the material prosperity cf Egypt. 
Further plans to briig about the desired object were drawn 
up, and it is understood that a course of action has been 
decided upon which will both satisfy the irrigation officers 
and allay the fears of the archzeologist. 

Our four views will serve to give an idea of the 
aspect of the island of Vhile in its normal condition, and 
when partly submerged. The page Illustration shows the 
island as seen from the Libyan or western bank of the 
Nile looking south. On the eastern side of the island 
rises the graceful little temple of commonly 
known as ‘‘Pharaoh’s Bed,” which was built by Nerva 
Traianus, and is a very striking object in the landscape. 
Beyond are the ruins of an arch built in honour of 
Diocletian’s visit to Phil. In the foreground, which 
represents the south-western part of the island, isthe famous 
Colonnade, a work of the Roman period, which is as old as 
the time of Cresar Augustus; and a little further inland 
are the remains of the walls of a hall, part of which dates 
from the time of Ptolemy V. Beyond these are the pylons 
and the doorway, which are covered with reliefs and 
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THE ISLAND OF PHIL AS SEEN FROM THE LIBYAN SHORE. 
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reconstruct, at least partly, the ancient 
» island. 
tory of Phile in Egyptian times but little is 
snown, and the monuments which now stand there are 
silent on this point. That it must always have been a place 
of considerable strategical importance is, however, self- 
evident. The name Phils is a corruption of the old Egyptian 


name of the island, P-aa-lek, which is commonly thought to 
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which shows the wheat growing out of the dead Osiris has 
interested all thoughtful visitors to this shrine. Jn ancient 
days devotees flocked thither with offerings, and _ its 
importance as a sacred place in Upper Egypt can hardly 
be over-estimated. Its connection with the belief that the 
source of the Nile lay in the cataract gained it additional 
honour, and it is possible that certain of the Egyptians 
thought that the god Khnemu created man here; at any 
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in which is depicted the body of the dead Osiris carried on 
the back of a crocodile, and near by is a representation of 
the Nile god, having on his head a clump of lotus-flowers, 
and pouring out water from two vases which he holds in his 
hands. Another Illustration shows the island as seen fromthe 
eistern bank of the Nile. Inthe foreground is the angle of a 
mnassive stone wall, and round about are mounds of rubbish 
and ruins of buildings. Not far from this spot was found 
the fine grey granite shrine which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment presented to the British Museum in 1892; it was found 
lying upon one side, and is said to have formed the found- 
ation for the altar of a Christian church. Contrasted 
with the above-named views are two drawings which 
show fairly well the level to which the island will be sub- 
merged when the proposed dam is built at Aswan, and it 
will be seen that the parts of the monuments to which 
the archeologist attaches most importance will remain 
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untouched by the water. Before this happens, however, a 
most exhaustive and searching examination of the founda- 
tions is to be carried out under high authority by skilful 
experts, and all the inscriptions are to be accurately copied 
and reproduced for the use of Egyptologists and others. It 
is idle to suppose that no kings before the Ptolemies ever 
employed the island of Philw as a site for buildings and 
temples, and it is tolerably certain that a careful survey 
examination of foundations and ancient remains 


and 
there would produce results would 


existing which 
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pwed line SHOWS pro 
mean ‘* the island over the border,” and this suggests a 
doubt whether it ever formed a part of Egypt proper, the 
southern limit of which was marked by the town of Aswan 
or Syene. During the rule of the native Egyptian dynasties 
Vhilie must have formed a valuable advance post for the safe 
keeping of Elephantine and Aswan, and it was no doubt con- 
sidered to be a part of Nubia, which usually owned the sway of 
the Egyptians. A common name of Philie in the Egyptian 
texts is ‘* Holy Island,” but that appellation may date 
from a late period of the history of Egypt. The Egyptians, 
according to one authority, connected /ek, the latter part 
of the Egyptian name, with the word for “time” (/ek), 
and they called the island by this name because it existed 
before the ‘‘ time” of Ra. ‘This derivation suggests a pun 
rather than an explanation of the name. ‘The Greek 
writer Procopius, on the other hand, sought to connect 
the name Phile with their own word for “ friendship.” 


OF PHILZ FROM THE EASTERN BANK 
Apart from these considerations, the island held a promi- 
nent place in the religious affections of the people round 
about, and it was to the extreme south of Egypt as Abydos 
was to Middle Egypt—most sacred as the burial-place of 
Osiris. At a certain season of the year the mysteries of Isis 
were performed here in a sort of religious play, wherein all 
the various labours of Isis in connection with the death 
and burial and resurrection of Osiris were carefully repre- 
sented. The scenes explanatory of this play may still be 
seen on the walls of the chambers at Phil ; and the relief 
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rate, we have depicted on one of the walls a scene in which 
a god is represented holding in his hand a man which he 
has just fashioned on a potter's table. At one time none 
could visit the island without permission, and religious 
enthusiasm went so far to say that no bird 
might fly over it and no fish swim near it: the oath 
of Phil was irrevocable. In_ the 
time of remarkable species of hawk was 
worshipped there; but the bird which Strabo saw in the 
shrine was sick and nearly dead. In the early centuries of 
this era, as Christianity made its way southwards, Christian 
churches were built on the island; and Abi Saleh says that 
there were two, one being dedicated to St. Michael and 
one to Athanasius; according to some, it was the seat of a 
bishopric. In the fifteenth century the Mohammedans had 
built a mosque, with a minaret there. The picturesque and 
rare beauty of the place cannot be easily described, and the 
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first view of it which the traveller obtains from the Desert 
is one which will not be forgotten. Many changes have 
come over the island since the days when Osiris was 
worshipped there, and when Strabo crossed to it seated in a 
wicker boat, with his feet in the water at the bottom. But 
the charm of the spot, with its waving palms, with its 
marvellous lights and shades, with its manifold associ- 
ations which belong to a period measured by thousands of 
years, renders it unique among the many beautiful sites in 
Egypt. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


‘‘That man that hath a tongue, I say, 
his tongue he cannot win a woman.” 

alive, would have been Shakspere’s estimate of some of 
the male clients of the Matrimonial Agency, no matter 
where. Marlow, of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
is a ‘no man” of that kind, for though glb and comfort- 
able enough with the fair sex below his social condition, 
and presumably not too strait - laced, he is absolutely 
tongue-tied and awkward with girls of his own class. 
One may doubt, though, whether there be many such 
timid creatures left at the end of the nineteenth century ; 
if there be, the genuine Matrimonial Agency should be a 
boon and a blessing to them, albeit that the institution 
withdraws its aid at the very moment when its client 
stands in greatest need of it. Jor no Matrimonial Agency 
with which I am acquainted —and I have a practical 
experience of at least three in Paris—professes to do the 
courting preparatory to the would-be Benedick’s request 
for Beatrive’s hand, nor to formulate the request for him. 


is no man, if with 


That, had he been 


All that the Paris agencies of the best standing under- 
take to do is to bring the parties together, not only by 
means of epis stol: iry corre sponde nee, but through person: al 
introduction; and this is so skilfully—I may say deli- 
cately—imanaged that neither the pare nts nor relatives of the 
girl nor she herself have the slightest suspicion of it being 
a planned thing. My statement holds good even in the case 
where the girl's frie nds have had recourse to the agency. 


To those who would object that a girl, respectably 
connected, with a blameless past and moreover pro- 
vided with a more or less considerable marriage portion, 
has no need of such intermediary, I can only answer 
this. Once upor a time I held a similar opinion; 
experience has taught me since that my views on 
the subject were altogether erroneous. I could produce 
evidence that in France hundreds of girls, absolutely 
unexceptionable in every respect, some positively hand- 
some, many pretty, and few altogether unfayoured by 
nature, and all of these dowered to a greater or lesser 
extent, enter wedlock through the intermediary of the four 
or five well-known matrimonial agencies in Paris. The 
reader must take my word for it, and absolve me from 
explaining. 


Each agency publishes a bi-monthly journal, which is 
sent to all the railway bookstalls, hotels, clubs, and 
circulating libraries throughout France especially, and 
often to smaller establishments across the frontier. Its price, 
post paid and in a sealed envelope, is one france per copy. 
The subscription to the agency is fifty francs, which the sub- 
scriber may take out in advertisements if he likes, and in 
consideration of which he is entitled to correspond with any 
or all the advertisers in the paper until the supposedly 
right partner for life is found. In the event of a marriage 
being contracted through the agency’s intermediary, the 
agency claims 2} per cent. from the bridegroom on the 
marriage portion ‘of the bride, or a sum fixed beforehand in 
the reverse case. The recipient of the letter knows the 
writer’s name; the writer is absolutely ignorant of the 
recipient's. The whole of the correspondence passes through 
the hands of the agency, which supplies special envelopes 
for the purpose. 


But there is no necessity whatever to advertise. The 
candidate for wedlock may apply personally to the directress 
of the agency—it is generally a woman. That is what I 
did when I wanted materials and facts for my articles on 
the subject. I paid my fifty francs, stated my qualifications 
and prospects. Next morning I had a letter asking me 
to call at the offices of the agency. ‘I think I have got 
what you want,” said the principal. And then she gave 
me full particulars of the young girl whom she had in 
view for me. Neither the girl nor her parents had the 
remotest idea that the agency was bestirring itself for her 
happiness. I was to see my possible fiancée two evenings 
later on at an “at home.” ‘The principal herself was to 
take me. From two or three remarks she dropped I felt 
convinced that she knew pretty well all about my position, 
except the important fact that [ was a married man. I did 
not absolutely carry my marriage certificate on my back. 


Two evenings afterwards the principal, who might have 
passed muster in the best society, fetched me in her own, or 
what seemed her own, carriage; and in about half an hour 
I found myself in the apartment of a gentleman holding a 
by no means subordinate Governmental appointment. I 
knew him by sight; he did not know me. He was simply 
subsidised by the prine ipal of the agency. Subsequent 
experiments taught me that he was one of a hundred. I 
was introduced to the young lady and her parents. Of 
next morning I prete mded to have changed my 
‘¢T would remain a bachelor,” I said, ‘*‘ for ‘another 
But I took the trouble of verifying 
the principal’s statements. Every one, including that of 
the £10,000 dowry, was strictly correct. Whether I 
should have been accepted by Beatrice or her parents if I 
had pursued the affair to the ‘last stage but one is another 
thing. I doubt it, for every one of my statements would 
have been also sifted by the principal, and there were a 
good many that would not have washed. 


course, 
mind. 
twelyemonth or so.” 


P.S.—Will Mr. Edward Walford accept my sincere 
apologies for having numbe red him among the de sad while, 
I am rejoiced to hear, he is alive and well? I need scare ely 
assure him that my misstatement was unpremeditated ; 
nevertheless, I feel bound to explain its origin. Within 
the last twelvemonth I read in a London daily of the 
death of Mr. Walford, ‘‘a well-known literary man.” 
I knew it was not Mr. Walford the novelist, but was 
ignorant of the existence of a third Mr. Walford entitled 
to the honourable affix of ‘‘ well-known literary man.” I 
trust I have not injured Mr. Walford, as did the careless 
journalist (my prototype) who announced the death of the 
celebrated ‘Spanish guitar-player Huerta, and who thereby 
caused Huerta’s uncle to alter his will in favour of another 
nephew. 
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CHESS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


uld be addressed to the Chess Editor. 





Communications for this department she 

E Furness (Ludgate THill).—We have certainly given you credit for any 
solution that reached us, and apparently you overlook the fact that often 
a fortnight or more may elapse before we can possibly acknowledge 
our correspondents’ replies. 

D Il B R (Piccadilly). 
nine on the board at the 
by post. 


A player can have any number of Queens up 
same time. We regret we cannot answer 


(of Kelly).—Thanks ; both versions shall have our consideration. 

Coxamore (Wrexham), A F Perry, and Orners.—We have already 
stated mate could be given on the thirty-third move in our last issue. 

F W Jackson (Breeston).—Thanks for letter. Nobody knows better than 
ourselves how easily mistakes are made over chess problems. 

RH Seymour (Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A.)—Thanks. Very pleased to hear 
from you again. 

Dr F Sr Camberwell). 
of the defective position. 


R Kettry 


It will be safer if you submit an amended diagram 
The new contribution we hope to find sound. 


A D M.—The solution which was not given is 1. K to Q 8th. 


F Brown (Brixton).—The solution of Mr. Loyd’s problem commences with 


1. R to R 8th, ete. 


Correct Sotvtion or Prositem No. 
St Louis, U.S.A.); of No. 2693 from Tom Butler (Providence, R 
Evans (Port Hope, Ontario), and C E H (Clifton); of No. 2694 from 
Betinka, G C Lyne (Folkestone), C E H (Clifton), R A Luct, and DG 
Pismazoglu (Alexandria) ; of No. 2695 from Betinka, F WC | Edgbaston), 
E B Foord (Cheltenham), Castle Lea, F A Carter (Maldon), E F (| Hixton), 
C M A B, David Callender (Edinburgh), J Bailey (Newark), Professor 
Charles Wagner (Vienna), J S Wesley (Exeter), H.M.S. Thunderer 
Pembroke Dock), and A II (Welshpool). 


So.uTions or Propiem No. 
., F James (Wolverhampton), L Desanges, F 

y (Exeter), W R B (Clifton), Frater, G 'T Hughes (Athy), 
Raillem, Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), C E Perugini, 
Fernando (Glasgow), J Sowden, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), 

E F (Hixton), J Whittingham (Welshpool), Dawn, E Louden, J B 
Mahony, Betinka, J Holman (Brighton), C J Fisher (Eye), Sorrento, 
W Wright, Frank Proctor, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), F Nisbett, Mrs. Wilson 
Plymouth), Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), H T Atterbury, Shadforth, 
R Worters (Canterbury), Alpha, J D Tucker (Leeds), Oliver Icingla, 
F A Carter (Maldon), H 8 Brandreth, H E Lee (Ipswich), Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), H B Bryant (Bradford), and A H (Welshpool). 


2689 received from A Beginner 


H Brooks, 


Leete ‘Sudburv), 


‘ORRECT 2696 received from R 


2695.—By W. Fixiayson. 
WHITE. ACK 
1. Kt to R 3rd P to Kt 6th 
2. Kt to Kt sq P takes Kt 
3. Rto R2nd. Mate. 
if Black play 1. FP takes Kt. 2. R to Kt 6th; 
P takes Kt; 3. Rto R 3rd. Mate. 


SotvutTion oF Propiem No. 


and if 1. Kt to Kt 6th, then 2. R takes Kt 


PROBLEM No 
By H. B. 


2698 


Jackson (Telan, Fiji). 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


Game played in the match Hampstead v. the City of London between 
Messrs. Ricumonp and Core. 
French Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. R. waite (Mr.C.) prac (Mr. R.) 
P to K 3rd 11. Pto K R 4th R to Q Bag 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 12.PtoK Kt4th Kt to Q 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd P takes P *s attack looks formidable; but 
A form of defence that may yet come LL erly followed up, 
into more genera jualising 
great book learning 
astray with it. and it avoids the pos 
of danger by White's P to K Sth, ete er hb oe. inneetik Settee 
4. Kt takes P Kt toQ 2nd See Ee és on, Eee edt ee eo 
5. B to Q 3rd Kt to K B3 Stile am "the cehiactva Whe poe 
6.KttoK B3rd Bto K 2nd 8 gets a winning position, and 
7. B to K 3rd 6 with vigour. 
business-like method in| 14. Q to R 5th 
and now he has a} 15. P takes B 
| 16. P takes Kt 
Kt takes Kt 17. Rto K B sq 
Kt to K B 3rd 18. Q to B 3rd 
B to Q 2nd 19. Q to B 6th (ch) 
1+ would have been better to Castle at | 20. Castles (Q R) P to K R 3rd 
hing is immediately aaanened. 21. B takes Kt P P takes B 
P to QB 3rd I2 22. Q takes Kt P (ch) and wins. 


wiite (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th 


r 
» have res ulted in fairly ex 


13. P to Kt 5th B to Q 3rd 


B takes Kt 
Kt takes B 

K to K 2nd 

P to K Kt 3rd 
Q to B sq 

K to K sq 


There is a 
White's development, 
good game, 


4. 
8. B takes Kt 
9. B to Q 3rd 


once, as not 


10. Kt to K 5th 


CHESS IN NEWCASTLE. 


a simultaneous exhibition by Mr. Lasker, his opponent being 


From : : ; 
The score is taken from the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


Mr. Rosson. 
(Ruy Lopez. 
BLACK (Mr. R. 
Kt takes P, etc. The 


waite (Mr. L.) 

takes Kt, P takes P; 
opening has been very irregular, and cer- 
tainly it is not a model one 
Q takes Q (ch) 
P takes Kt 

B to K 3rd 
Castles (ch) 

Kt to Q 5th 

P takes P 

B to Q Kt 6th 

B takes B 

Kt to B 7th 


waite (Mr. L.) 
P to K 4th 

. Kt to K B 3rd 

. B to Kt 5th 

. Bto R 4th 

. Bw Kt 3rd 

3. P to Q 4th 

. QP takes P 
Kt takes P might have been played 

here. Black cannot play Kt takes os OF 
¢ e3 oule y t least another 

a. s + A Kiana on a oo Ket takes 15. P to B 3rd 

Kt, B takes Kt, P to R 5th with the better | 16. Kt to Q 2nd 

game. 17. R to K 7th 
Clearly an oversight, excusable in 
simultaneous play This is the only 

defeat Mr. Lasker sustained. 

17. B takes R 

White resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. R.) 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 8rd 
P to Q R 3rd 
P to Q Kt 4th 
Kt to B 3rd 

P to Q 4th 


ote Co nD 


8. 
9. K takes Q 

| 10. R to K sq (ch 
11. Kt P takes P 
12. B to Q 2nd 
13. K to B sq 
14. B to K B 4th 


~~ 


7. P takes P 
8. P takes Kt 

Again he might have 
takes P (ch), K takes B; Q t 
takes Q; Kt ‘to Kt 5th ich), K 


done better by B 
akes Q, Kt 
moves; P 


Messrs. Lasker, Pillsbury, and Steinitz are now on their way to St. Peters- 
burg, where, with Mr. Tschigorin, they will play a tournament among 
themselves of five games each. Such a contest of champions is unique in 
chess history, and makes it all the more a matter of regret that Dr. Tarrasch 
was unable to join the party. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

It is curious to note how superstitions and errors and other 
unconsidered trifles in the way of mental erratics are accus- 
tomed to exhibit periodic revivals. The earth-flatteners, for 
example, now and then show spasmodic signs of revivifica- 
tion of their views; and then there is a flic ker ring of the beli¢ 
that the earth is flat asa plate, and that all our geographic: 
and astronomical knowledge (including its practical appli- 
cations to navigation) are utterly at variance with the truth. 
So there 1s - occasional revival, mostly in holes and 
corners, of the ‘‘ brain-pan” myths of days gone by. The 
localisation of ‘‘ mind” nobody knows anything about, save 
that our intellectual powers are p laced in the forehead-lobes 
of our brain. ‘The localisation of brain-functions, which is 
avery different thing, is, thanks to experimental physiology, 
a fairly determined matter. The science of brain-pans 
flourishes on the sea-beach at Yarmouth and Margate in 
the summer, and in odd places, associated mostly with a 
demand for half-a-crown in consideration of a_ partial 
analysis of your character, or five shillings for a complete 
record of your virtues and vices, as ‘‘a guide to the choice 
of a profession or the correction of errors of character ”’ to 
quote from the show-bill of a professor of the brain- 
pan art. 


: also, 


The latest revival of the unscientific myth comes to 
hand in the somewhat vain repetition of the works and 
ways of hypnotic ‘‘ mediums ” and subjects included among 
the wonders of the clinique of Dr. Luys, of Paris. In more 
than one influential and widely read journal—T'ruth, for 
example—I have read of late days of ‘* experiments” con- 
ducted through the media of these mesmeric subjects. The 
records in question are all ancient history, in so far as 
physiology is concerned, Some years ago, when Dr. Luys 
gave accounts of the wonders achieved by ‘his subjects ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite,” ‘‘ Clarice,” and others, Mr. Ernest Hart made a 
pilgrimage to Paris to investigate the alleged manifesta- 
tions of hypnotic powers. He embodied the record of his 
visit in a little book entitled ‘* Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
and the New Witchcraft.” This work, published by Smith, 
Elder, and Co., I recommend to the notice of any of my 
readers who may have been interested by the renewal of 
assertions that wonders at which the scientific world would 
certainly stare and stand amazed, if only they could be 
found to be real, are still extant in Paris. Mr. Hart’s 
destructive criticism is very effective. It served as an 
alterative to the wondrous accounts published in various 
newspapers a few years ago of p same hypnotic 
phenomena. But that the frauds to which I refer are still 
alive and struggling to reassert their evil influence on 
public credulity is evident from recent newspaper reports, 
and in the interests of scientific accuracy, I therefore advise 
all who are interested in the shady side of hypnotism 
to peruse Mr. Hart’s volume. 


1eCse 


One assertion of these latter days, repeated almost 
verbatim from the statements of the years gone by, was to 
the effect that a hypnotised subject, ‘‘ Marguerite” by 
name, had the power, when in this condition, to transfer 
her ‘‘ sensitiveness”’ to a wax doll. When the doll thus 
‘magnetised”” by her had its hair pulled, she called out 
that someone was hurting her by tugging at her hair; the 
theory being that the had transferred to 
the doll was en rapport with her own sensibility. But when 
a witness-doll or control-doll (which she had not seen or 
touched was taken out of the box just as it had come from 
the toyshop) had its hair pulled, its body pinched, or its 
cheek tickled, Mdlle. Marguerite was just as satisfactorily 
affected as when the doll supposed to have been magnetised 
by her was operated upon. 


sensitiveness she 


So also with the magnet-tests. When what Marguerite 
believed to be a magnet was used, the instrument 
being no magnet at all, she gave the same results as 
were attributed by Dr. Luys and his school to the mag- 
netic influence. ‘The glass of water which such subjects 
‘* sensitise,”’ so that, when the water is disturbed, they call 
out as if in pain, can be satisfactorily replaced by a gli iss of 
water they have never seen. ‘The whole exhibition is one 
of knavery and trickery. Mr. Hart’s control experiments 
showed this perfectly, and the only wonder is that Dr. Luys 
and his confréres did not discover this fact for themselves. 
There is a scientific aspect of hypnotism, no doubt. It can 
be and is being investigated by re sponsible persons. That 
it will ever attain to the dignity of a power in medicine I 
very much doubt; but for the so-called experiments of 
hypnotism at Paris, to which recent reference has been 
made, anyone conversant with the subject can only 
entertain feelings of the most profound and lasting 
contempt. 


Mr. A. W. Stokes, I°.C.S., public analyst to the vestry 
of the parish of Paddington, in his report for the quarter 
ending Sept. 29, 1895, remarks that various brands of 
conde need skin: milk were examined. ‘These are the milks 
to which I have alluded as perpetrating a nutritive fraud 
on the public. The public do not notice the word ‘ skim ” 
often printed in microscopic characters on the labels, and 
purchase the tins under the idea that they are buying 
milk of full strength. One might as well ‘buy a bicycle 
with a wheel missing as expect to find full nutritive value 
(which we certainly expect in purchasing milk of any kind) 
in condensed skim-milks. 

Mr. Stokes found that the tinned skim-milks he 
examined had (on an average) nine-tenths of the cream 
abstracted; then 300 parts of the residue were boiled 
down to 100 parts, and 40 parts of sugar added. 
The labels stated the conte nts of the tins to be ‘* condensed 
skim milk and sugar. Inquests held of late days show 
that infants fed on such foods succumb from sheet want of 
nourishment, and Mr. Stokes comments, as I did, on the 
fact that poor people buy such articles for their infants, 
and are, therefore, practically sup yplied with that which 
is of no value at all for infant nutrition. The great evil 
represented in such skimmed milks is, of course, the 
absence of fat, which is all important in the nourishment 
of infant and adult ahke. How long are we to wait before 
the Legislature renders such practices illegal ? 





LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 


Sequins, se ‘ 
their special appropri n ! This is obviously the motto 
of Fashion at the moment. The sequin reigns supreme over 
our clothes, decorating not alone those for festive wear but 
those of s . Ichronicle its popularity with amaze- 
ing it. Indeed, who could resent the 
a dress as that sketched here, which is 
Nil satin, completely covered with a star- 
in sequins, showing a belt high under the arms, 
front, also studded with sequins, and enclosing 
of pale green chiffon outlined with double frills, 
rht up in the centre of the front with a large 
pale pink roses?’ It is a pretty frock truly, 
Line style will amiably adapt itself to brocade, 
followed by sequins, this 
being a very usual practice to-day ; or a black watered silk 
might be treated in like manner, the belt being formed of 
a combination of black sequins and jet, and the chiffon 
chemisette to be cream colour, with an appliqué of black 
when the dress might be labelled half- 
lt as this might be recommended 


when the pattern might be 


lace upon it, 
mourning. such a yet b 
as a suitable ) $81 to the matron of somewhat robust 
proportion bs reach well over the hips, she 
will find it e-eminently becoming, always s ipposing that 
those rob not too robust; which reminds 
meto warn th In ) rot indlity to avoid the printed 
velvets and plushes whi at the present inoment are 
Let her instead 
plain fabrics ; for any clearly 
a stripe, 


absorbing nuci ( uur attention. 


realise the . 
defined design, unless it be 


ithines an ungenerous prominence. 


rives unto venerous 


An article of attire which is pre-eminently worthy of 
attention at the moment is the muff-chain. This is 
ubiquitous; everybody wears one. The truly economical 
will buy them of imitation gold interspersed with imitation 
pearls; the really prodigal may be found in possession of 
chains alternating with pieces of coloured enamel and 
gems, while the more prudent will recognise the charms of 
the muif-chain of real gold and ** Orient” pearls labelled 
Parisian Diamond Company, these having convincing 
merits and being within the possibility of most of us. The 
fashion of muff-chains is a revival, of course, but it 
certainly has the merit of being useful as well as decora- 
tive, while as a suggestion for the Christinas present it is 
of special value. 

The usual wave of Christmas liberality is passing over 
mankind in general at the moment. We all of us want to give 
something, and in parenthesis it may be mentioned we are 
most of us anxious to receive something. Among the many 
delightful presents which the various West-End shops so 
persuasive ly offer us, there are few more attractive than 
the lace collar, especially if you buy the lace collar of 
real lace labelled ** Irish,” and seek it at Messrs. Walpole 
Brothers’, 89, New Bond Street; whi's another gift which 
may be bought here to special advantage is the hand- 
kerchief made of real Irish lawn: hem-stitched, embroidered, 
plain, elaborate, or what you will, it obtains under most 
pleasing aspects. And the housekeeper might be pleased 
to receive—indeed, would be pleased to receive—an after- 
noon tea-cloth from Messrs. Walpoles’, where they make 
them of linen or damask of the most superior, with 


A CHESTNUT-BROWN CLOTH DRESS AND THE NEW BOA. 


wonderful hem-stitchings and linen lace. Not to visit 
Messrs. Walpoles’ in search of the Christmas present is 
** another injustice to Ireland,” if not, indeed, to ourselves. 

The wind is blowing a hurricane at this instant while I 
am writing, and it is impossible to consider the advantages 
of anything but a fur-lined coat or a sealskin ulster, while 
the sable or chinchilla boa is a quite indispensable adjunct 


THE 


ind never stop to think-—of 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
to either; which reminds me that the sable has evidently 
p rsuaded the chinchilla to lose its tails, even like the fox 
of history, for now the chinchilla throatlet boasts five or six 
most unnatural-looking tails, and the sable boa—well, the 
number of its tails is legion. That is a very merry specimen 


THE EAU DE NIL SATIN. 


of its kind sketched on the costume here. The idea is 
certainly absurd; but, perhaps, if it were not for its 
absurdity Fashion would not be such a favourite among us. 
A logical, sensible arbitrator of our costumes would render 
life somewhat dull and monotonous, But to describe the 
dress which that special boa completes: it shows a combin- 
ation of chestnut-brown face cloth and black velvet, the 
cloth being cut into tabs and buttoned together with little 
silver buttons and cords. The damsel who exploits its 
charms is wearing a hat of the most popular shape made of 
brown felt, the brim being open in the front and turned up 
at the back, the trimming consisting of a ruche of ribbon 
and two feathers at one side. This is the sort of hat which 
we can all of us trim for ourselves. It looks its best in 
violet felt with the ruche and feathers of black, and at the 
back, where the brim turns up, a large cluster of violets 
and white gardenias will be found a great improvement. 
By the way, the white gardenia under its artificial aspect is 
exceedingly fashionable this year, forming with signal 
success, In combination with a white osprey, the principal 
decoration on hats of black felt. It is also to be seen, 
usually in combination with violets, on many of the new 
evening dresses ; while a large bunch of gardenias is per- 
mitted to repose at one side of many of the fur muffs, these 
muffs being usually of enormous size and lined with white 
satin. Like most popular favourites, the artificial gardenia 
is dear to the pocket as well as to the heart—you cannot 
buy a really good specimen for less than three shillings, 
and the cheaper ones are not worthy of consideration 
according to the extravagant ideas of 
PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

There are good returns of the successes of the women 
students who sat at the recent examinations at London 
University. This is, of course, as usual—so much so that 
we are now growing a little blasé on the subject, in the 
same country where only a quarter of a century ago it was 
subject-matter for hot discussion whether women could take 
any advantage of higher education if it were opened to 
them. The number of graduates of London at this examin- 
ation is just on one hundred in the Arts and Sciences. In 
the first division of the pass list of the B.A. there are 
twenty-four women and twenty-eight men ; and of course 
the male candidates far outnumber the female ones. Three 
women appear in the first division of the Science pass list, 
the total number taking the degree being thirteen. 

London University admits to examination students 
who have been educated at different institutions all 
over the country, regardless of whether they have passed 
through an ordinary University course or not. Thus, the 
list of the various institutions from which the successful 
students have come is along one. Having regard to the 
relative size of these, the greatest proportion of successes is 
reaped by a college at Hampstead, known as Westfield 
College, the specitic object of which is to prepare women 
for this particular examination. The Welsh University 
College of Aberystwyth has also succeeded well, its 
students taking considerably the largest proportion of 
second class passes in the B.A. Holloway College makes 
a moderate showing. Of course, Girton and Newnham do 
not send their students up here, but are content to allow 
them to sit at the examinations of Cambridge University, 
which does not permit them to take the degrees that they 
have justly earned. London University, on the contrary, 
gives the full degree to all its female graduates as well as 
to the male ones; and it not infrequently happens that a 
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lady who has passed even with honours at Cambridge has 
to take all the trouble and expense of sitting over again at 
the London University in order to obtain the right to use 
after her name, as a teacher or otherwise, the magic letters 
«RA. Cee 

Utah, the part of the United States that once was dis- 
tinguished for being the home of Mormonism, has just been 
admitted to the full fellowship of the States. Till a newly 
settled part of America has a certain population and fulfils 
various other conditions it is known as a ‘‘ ‘Werritory,” and 
its admission to the brotherhood of States is matter for 
negotiation and for considerable roundabout trouble and 
arrangement. <A ‘ Territory” does not send any repre- 
sentatives to the supreme council of the nation, Congress 
at Washington, and therefore has no voice in making the 
United States laws. This is of less importance than at 
first may appear, since in most matters the local legisla- 
ture has the power to make laws for the inhabitants of the 
State or Territory, to collect taxes, and in general to act as 
if it were a separate country. 

However, it is a decided ‘‘rise in life” in one way and 
another when a Territory gets admitted to the fellowship of 
the States, and proudly places its own star on the spangled 
banner. Utah has just attained that proud position, and has 
‘*gone in” with full woman’s suffrage. Every woman in 
Utah, that is to say, will vote in all matters, local and, as it 
may be called, imperial, as well as every man. 

‘* (Christmas Presents” is the title of a little book just 
issued by J. W. Benson, the well known watchmaker and 
jeweller of Ludgate Ill. Readers should write fora copy, 
which will be sent post free to any address, before they 
mnake their choice of Christmas cr New Year presents. Mr. 
Benson has a capital stock of small brooches, corsage 
watches, and other articles for presents on show, ready for 
London shoppe rs. 

Messrs. 8. Smith and Co., of 9, Strand, have issued an 
exceptionally fine catalogue, called ‘‘ Guide to the Purchase 
of a Watch.” It illustrates no less than 235 distinct types 
of watches, and not only are they accurately drawn, but 
an account is given of the quality and price. The present 
fashion of wearing the watch on the corsage has caused 
the production of some very beautiful patterns and 
designs. The cases of the watches now are works of art; 
some are beautiful enamels, and others are entirely 
encrusted in pearls, diamonds, rubies, etc., almost every 
precious stone being brought into use in this useful and 
pretty fashion. The firm have a high reputation for watches 
of the highest standard. As regards timekeeping the 
‘Admiralty Deck” watches and the Kew Observatory tested 
watches speak for themselves. 

Wearing imitation diamonds is a question of taste, but 
there is little doubt that the art of preparing and setting 
them has been carried to such _ perfection that the 
uninitiated eye cannot tell if it looks upon a ‘ aulkner 
diamond” or areal one. I have been asked to look at the 
stock at 98, Regent Street, and I am free to confess that 
not any of the costly gems of which I wrote last week were 
finer in design or more carefully set than are the 
‘* Faulkner diamonds.” A name brooch in ‘‘ diamonds” 
at twenty-five shillings, and a button brooch at the same 
price, are capital style ; and even in larger pieces the 
workmanship and general appearance are wonderfully 
good, for a very small cost. 

Grandpapa or an affectionate uncle could not bestow a 
more appropriate present where there is a baby than one 
of Leveson’s ‘‘ Imperial” baby-cars. It can be seen at 
90, New Oxford Street, and will be at once perceived to 
have great advantages over the usual article of the kind. 
It has a smart and light appearance, but that is the least 
of its merits, for it is convertible in the easiest manner 
from a mail-cart in which an elder child sits to a couch on 
which a small baby can be laid down, well wrapped up, 
and protected by a novel adjustable hood from all draughts, 
and take the air in comfort and safety. It has four wheels, 











| 


CHAIN AND BADGE FOR THE MAYOR OF LLANDOVERY. 


—————— 


The batge is enamelled with a device representing the origin of the 
name of the borough; above this are the arms of Richard III., who 
granted the charter, and on each side, on the Welsh national emblem (the 
leek), is the date, 1481, when the charter was granted. The centre link is 
guatrefoil in shape, and bears the Prince of Wales’s plume. The chain 
consists of oval links, upon which are shields and mural crowns, connected 
by large circular links. The whole was designed and manufactured by the 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, 112, Regent Street, London. 


and therefore stands perfectly safely; while the nurse is 
brought closer to the child than usual by the special 
arrangement of the shafts. 

Messrs. F'ry have brought out a selection of the prettiest 
possible boxes and cases, of one and another kind and price, 
for holding their well-known chocolates for Christmas 
presents; and the merits of that toothsome and pure 
chocolate for a gift will soon be discovered by experimenting 
on a party of youngsters.—FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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Hehes and Pains. 


ELLIMAN'S 
“ELIMINATES ” 
PAIN! 


FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, ppccsceye FROM COLD, 
‘ BRUISES, CHILBLAINS BEFORE 


Imperial Russian Sables, Silver Fox, Sea Otter, kneumaric pains, BROKEN, 
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AND OTHER FASHIONABLE FURS. SLIGHT CUTS CORNS WHEN PAINFUL, 
The Proprietors of the « HEALTHY PERSONS, TIRED FEET, 
° SORE THROAT from COLD, | 

Fnternational Fur Store STIFFNESS FROM 

piel | CHEST COLDS, SEVERE EXERCISE, &c. 

Invite Inspection of a Unique Collection of Choice 
Fur: tl Fur Garments. , » 
seine ination Kes ‘Are pains all relieved by a prompt and free use of 
7 , , * ‘ ° P ‘ P 

* The driving-coats in various tones of cloth are lined with sable, and have the sleeves Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. 


put in very full, and the seams strapped. The fronts are faced with fur. ‘The cut of 
these is so superb that without being made in any sense close-fitting, except on the 
shoulders and across the back, they cling into the figure and make it look its best. They 


are delightful for long drives on cold winter days, and for travelling.” —Trutu. In Bottles, Is, 1:4., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE —— 
163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. oncy sy ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 

















(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


y Christmas 
MAPPIN BROTHERS “ee 


ONLY | 220, REGENT STREET, W. SPECIAL ~ OF XMAS NOVELTIES 
ieee | 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. alee) ellen 











HER MAJESTYS 
SPECIAL WARRANT 





Solid Silver Cigar and Cigarctte-Box, lined sin edar- 











ee Denne Denmark.” Sell Wood, Enamelled Letters, Size, & x 62 in. 
Silver Chased Pin-Tray, 15s, £ Os. 
| eae ee MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
1 MASSTOATe euseue 220, REGENT STREET, w. 
J (Prices Reduced) 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.(j.is bennc.) “based and Pierced Solid 


Thermometer, £1 5s. 


goons FORWARDED © 
TO THE COUNTRY 
FOR APPROVAL. 










POST FREE TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 


Solid Silver Calendar and Memoranda Frame, 
adaptable for Cabinet Photographs, £4 7s. 6d. 
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Mappin Brothers’ New 
k egist« red Design, 
*Denmark” folid Sil- 
pe ‘haved Hair-Brush. 
Small Size .. £110 O 
Medium ,, 115 O 
Laige ,, 200 





Antique Design Inkstand, 9 x 5} in. 
“ Queen’s” Plate, £2 10s. | Solid Silver, £8 8s, 


~ 


. 
er 





Ebony Brush-Tray, with Solid Silver Mounts, 


Silver Monogram, and Comb, £1 10s. . Ge aay aie : 
ntleman’s Dressing-Case, £1 16s., Solid Leather. Solid Silver-Mounted Blotting-Book, Hand Solid Silver-Mounted 
Ebony Brushes, with a te Lady’s size, 108, 6d, each. Size, 9} x 5} x 2}in. Satin-Wood Hair-Brush, ;’Ivory-Handled Razors, &c. Pierced and Chased. Red or Green Morocco, Cut Glass Toilet Scent- 
Gent’s ,, 14s. Cd. ,, Same as above, in Finest Pig-Skin, £2 10s, Same as above, in Finest Crocodile, £3 5s, £6 10s. Bottle, 7s. 6d. 


66, " CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (siz sountexmerrs)} 220, REGENT ST., W.; & THE QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. to the fore this year, and publish Charles Dickens's 
‘ Haunted Man,” illustrated by Charles Green, R.I. They 
also present three coloured plates with the issue. The 
Christmas Number of Black and White is pe rfectly pro- 
duced, and people will keep it after reading. Contributions 
ant ceee dhereion sesulic in colour-teiating. There is artistic and literary are up to the usual high standard of 
plenty to suit all tastes, and although beer in papers have excellence. ‘The Peuny Ilustrated Paper, under the skilful 
chosen to retain examples of the de animal and small guidance of John Lutey, publishes a bright military Issue, 
iden! sheen ta «: petiveiiea teadonet bo reproduce full of stories well told. Vanity Fair presents a double 
“rvedly popular wo ks by leading number wherein divers lords and ladies join others better 
reproduces Sir Joshua known to the literary world in contributing a series of 
: ; the Duchess of Devonshire cleverly written and interesting tales. Nothing but praise 
a ted Vondien Meese: gives : the can fairly be found for folly Leaves, the Christmas 
R.A. enti tled § ave effort of the ///ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, and 
. Snowflakes, the seasonably named winter issue of 
lly Leaves, published as the the Lady. They are pleasing alike to eye and mind. 
trated Sporting and Dramatic Other good Christmas Numbers are those of the St. James’s 
nt. ‘* Bound Budget, the Road, and Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, 

ady Pie torial vives a Last, but not least, come two annuals dealing largely 
ewe. by N. Sichel. All with the social and political aspect of the passing year— we 
h-class works, and are beautifully refer to those pr iblished by Truth and the World, The 
iny others nearly as good but latter begins and ends with satire, but gives the bulk of its 
on within the limits of a single article. intervening space to the various well-known writers who 
excellence. they varv in character from ‘* A brighten its weekly columns. Special reference must be 
et.” drawn hy “Spy” for Vanity Fair, to made to “ The Battle of the Bays,” in which certain poets, 
dancing girls and the presentation picture eminent and otherwise, sing in admirable parody of their 
with that delightful children’s book, Father best known efforts. The burlesque is by Owen Seaman. 
Truth presents the usual features of its annual review, and 
is by turns clever, daring, cruel, and sarcastic. There is a 
tendency to harp on strings that have become a trifle worn, 
but the number is written too well to become wearisome, 
and I. C. Gould’s cartoons are excellent after their kind. 
Even those who have no sympathy with the views expressed 

will find amusement in the method of e xpression, 

This notice would be incomplete without some mention 
of two charming annuals which come to us from the 
Continent, the Christmas Numbers of the Figaro I/lustré 
and of the Moderne Kunst. Both are most beautifully 
produced, and bear themselves with distinction even amid 
the gay throng of native publication. 


Age, appar ntly, cannot wither, nor custom stale the 
infinite vari ty ol the Christmas Number, for the present 
season's di splay is more brilliant than ever. Among the 
colo ured supp: ell nit nts wi fir d i we] ome dive rsity ot sul ject 


has a stirring picture by Tt bert 


But these Numbers are very far from living 
) supplement plates alone. ‘The average in the 
attractiveness of their general contents is a remarkably 


etch reckons Ouida among its contributors, 

and the fact that the number is now out of print 
is the best testimony to its merits that can be given. 
The Album keeps up its tradition of exquisite pro- 
duction, and breaks new ground with some charming 
colour-plates of flowers. Reference has already been made 
to the excellence of Father Christmas, designed for children 
and certain to meet with their hearty ap proval, 

The Graphic is printed throughout in colour, and is a 
number of exceptional interest. W. Hatherell, Solomon J. = —-: 
Solomo ank Brangwy anc fegin: Cleaver have 
there is a sombre touch about certain of the tales. Rudvard and calendars upon us, with the usual variety of tasteful 
Kipling, Flora Steel, and Israel Zangwill have enriched invention. No = who desires to fix a date ~ 
the paper with rare and beautiful stories, For ‘ Joseph memorandum can fail to discover an agreeable stimulus to 
the Dreamer,” by the last-named writer, no praise could that exercise, which, under the guidance of Messrs, De la 
fairly be deemed excessive. Rue and Co., becomes an almost too exciting diversion. 

The Lady's Pictorial publishes a number excellent Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. are conspicuous this 
in every respect. Good stories by Marie Corelli, Ella season with their Christmas picture - books, some of 
Hepworth Dixon, Rhoda Broughton, and others; Randolph Caldicott’s charming work being specially 
admirable. illustrations by Fred Pegram, Maurice Greiffen- welcome. Mr. John Lane has issued a couple of Mr. 
hagen, and F. Townsend—all these are presented in the Walter Crane’s picture-books, ‘‘ This Little Pig” and 
most attractive form, with a result that should be satis- * King Luckie Boy’s Party,”’ both excellent specimens of 
factory to everybody concerned. The Queen has managed, Mr. Crane’s whimsical pencil. Messrs. G. Bell and Sons 
happily, to combine quantity with quality, and presents a have published ‘* Ye Booke of Nursery Rhymes,” set to 
very large and interesting number, in which the regular music by Joseph Moorat, and illustrated by Paul Wood- 
features of the paper are but slightly subordinated to the roffe, a very dainty volume, in which many old friends 
exigencies of the festive season. Messrs. Pears are well caper to excellent new tunes. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Noy. 30, 1894) of Mr. Thomas Bolton, of 
the firm of Messrs. Bolton, Lee, and Bolton, solicitors, 
The Sanctuary, Westminster, and of 22, Westbourne 
Gardens, Paddington, who died on Oct. 15, was proved on 
Nov. 28 by Henry Lushington Bolton and Arthur Thomas 
Bolton, the sons, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £105,300. The testator 
leaves £8000 each, upon trust, for his daughters, Emily 
Gertrude, Cecilia Katherine, and Alice Maud; £1800 in 
addition to his daughter Alice Maud, he having already 
given an equal amount to each of his other daughters ; all 
his household goods, furniture, plate, pictures, books 
(except law books), consumable stores, horses, and 
carriages, and £800 to his wife, Mrs. Emily Bolton ; his 
residence, 22, Westbourne Gardens, to his wife during 
widowhood ; and he makes up his wife’s income during 
widowhood, with what she will receive under their 
marriage settlement, to £900 per annum. On the cesser 
of such annuity one twelfth of the trust funds, to be set 
aside to provide for the payment of same, is to be added to 
each of his daughters’ legacies of £8000. He also beque: aths 
all moneys due to him from his partnership business and 
all his ‘share and interest therein to his son He nry 
Lushington; and a legacy of £20 and an annuity of £50 
each to his nieces, Louisa, Kate, and Constance Barnett. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his 
three sons, Henry Lushington, Arthur Thomas, and Charles 
Ernest, in equal shares, 

The will (dated Dec. 22, 1894) of the most Hon. William 
Alleyne, Marquis of Exe ter, of Burghle *y House, Stamford, 
who died on July 14, was proved on Noy. 30 by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Exeter, the widow, and the 
Marquis of Exeter and Lord William Cecil, the sons, the 
executors, the gross value of the personal estate amounting 
to £74,631, and the net value to £760. The testator states 
in appointing his wife one of his executors that she has 
been to him the most excellent of wives and the kindest 
and best of mothers to her children ; and that, by her wish, 
in consequence of the depreciation of value of the settled 
estates, the £1000 per re seh which had been charged 
thereon in her favour, in addition to her jointure of £3000 
per annum, had been released. There are various specific 
bequests to his wife and children, and among the gifts to 
his eldest son is a case of twelve Deane and Aclams revolver 
pistols, which he originally bought for the defence of the 
Militia stores at the time of the alarm about the Fenians: 
there are also some legacies to servants. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for such 
of his children as his executors in their uncontrolled 
opinion shall consider to be most in need. 


The will (dated Feb. 3, 1894), with two codicils (dated 
May 1, 1894, and Oct. 23, 1895), of Mr. Silvanus Phi llips, 
of Kensington Palace Mansions, Hyde Park, who died on 
Nov. 9 at 37, Bedford Square, Brighton, was proved on 
Nov. 25 by George John Wild and the Rey. Sidney Phillips 
and Louis ( ‘haries Phillips, the nephews, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £71,231. 
The testator gives considerable legacies to nephews, nieces, 








GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


(The GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE, Lta. (A. B. Savory and Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company). 


Show-Rooms : 112, REGENT STREET, _LON DON, W. (sin comma) 
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Registered Design 
The * Coupling *’ Brooch, in 
Diamonds and Enamel, £6. 
Also made in Pearls and Guild. 


H Fine Pearland Gold ae se 
roach #1 1s Od, | GOLDSMITHS? mand, Pea 


4 Brooch, 21 17s. 
COMPANY, ( yay 
112, REGENT — 
£4. 


Fine Gold Neck Chain and Pendant of Enamel, y,,,,, p,, rood 
with Pearl Centre and Border, £3 14s. Fine oe ‘h, 3 
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Fine Oriental Pearl 
Neck Chain, 25. 
Diamond and Pear! Pendant, 
210 10s. 


<i, Fine Diamond ° 
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Fine Gold and Pearl and - ’ 3 
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CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


Absolutely the Largest 
and Choicest Stock in the 
World of Novelties in 


HIGH-CLASS 
JEWELLERY 
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DIAMOND 
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ON APPROVAL, 
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An Inspection 
Invited, 


All Goods are mate in 
plain figures and supplied 
direct at Manufacturers’ 
Cash Prices, thereby 
saving purchasers from 
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Necklet of Garnets and Aquamarines, 27 10s. 


Fine Gold Lizard Brooch, 21 17s. 6d. Fine Diamond and Turquoise Flexible Bracelet, 260. Diamond and Emerald, 290. 


25 to 50 per cent. 


Special Novelty | List 
Post Free. 


Goods forwarded to the 
Country on Approval. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 





Fine Pear! Brooch, 21 18s. 





GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST. LONDON, W. ‘2, REGENT $T., W. 
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A Changeable Climate often Changes 
Healthy Persons into Invalids, 


and to prevent Colds, Chills, and Winter Ailments, {, 
the vitality must be well sustained by stimulative 4 
nourishment, of which the only perfect example is 


BOVRIL. 


It comprises all that is essential to 
the reproduction of blood, brain, 
bone, muscle; and for. climatic 
changes, and the general tear and 
wear and mental overstrain of life, 
it is a true and natural recuperative 
agent of the highest order. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, spsciatisrs, LONDON. 


Directors, 


Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 


silica <yiadiuande BOYRIL is th vital principle of Prime Ox Beef. 


and others. 
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£2000 to his son Loftus de Launay, and legacies to A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 

his executors and sister-in-law. ‘Lhe residue cf his real The Eastern Question bros xls heavily over the reviews this 
and pers nal estate he leaves, upon various trusts, for the month. Its gloom is relieved by quaint touches of irony, 

benefit of his son, and then for his children or remoier as when M. Augustin Filon remarks in the Fortnightly 
he shall appoint. that the French judge the Armenian case by és set of 
facts’ and the English by another. It might be interesting 
to know the ‘‘ facts”? which influence the French mind, but 
M. Filon does not gratify our curiosity. He suggests, 
however, that ‘atrocities ’°—that is to say, the Turkish 
method of government by wholesale murder—can have no 
influence on the mind of a statesman like Lord Salisbury. 
Oddly enough, that does not seem to be the view of a 
Moslem writer in the Nineteenth Century, who advises the 
Sultan to model his rule in Armenia on the [ritish 
administration of India. No doubt this luminous idea 
will be very welcome at Yildiz Kiosq, where the Sultan 
locks up his independent advisers in cupboards, and is 
deeply pained when they take refuge at the British Embassy. 

I learn from Madame Novikoff in the Nineteenth Century 
that Russia is more alarmed by the Pope’s machinations in 
Bulgaria than by the difficulties of Abdul Hamid. Mr. 
James Knowles is engaged in a duel with Canon MacColl, 
and that is another complication for the much-vexed 
Concert of Europe. Mr. Knowles, I understand, is afraid 
that the Canon’s indictment of Islam as a governing force 
will upset the equanimity of Mohamiedans in India ; and, 
as Canon MacColl has a vigorous article on this subject in 
the Mortnightly, I wonder whether the Indian Government 


residus of his re il 
brother, Sidney 


nephew the Rey. 


executors, and others: an 
and personal estate pon 
James Phillips, for life, an 
Sidney Phillips. 

The will, with two codicils, « h ight Rev. Richard Issue a 


puraio rd, » D. tishop of Chichester, » died on Cet, 14 The 


one 
with a codicil (dated 
Adelaide Annabella, 
Leicestershire, who 


29 by Philip Witham, 


‘ dated Oct. 28, 1593), 

7 eb. 15, 1895), of the Right Hon. 

jurnford, the raroness i Bosworth Hall 

oo daughter, died on July 19, was proved on Nov. 

sonal estate amount- Mrs. Ameha Dora Madeline Mills, and Henry Trueman 

ires to be buried Mills, the executors, the value of the personal estate 

side of his wife in amounting to £18,123. The testator bequeaths an annuity 

tt, and that his monument of £200 to her niece Fanny Amelia Olivia Webster, and 

. : ‘a word of pra the tg at her death the capital sum set aside to pay such annuity 

: bos his theological books to th is to be divided between her son and daughter, John and 

exe in Chichester 2 leasehold house in St. Adelaide; an annuity of £150 to her niece Olivia Leila 

sen Tans Unichester ; + 1000, and such sum as will Smith, and at her death two thirds of the capital set aside 

oduce £100 per annum to be held upon trust for her, to to meet same is to go to her son Edward; an annuity of 

said daughter; all his real estate and £1000 to his son £100 to Lucy Maria Mackenzie; an annuity of £50 to 

the plate and shield presented to him by his Lucy Young; £500 to her niece Mary Sophia Entwistle ; 

in Lancashire on his being appointed Bishop os and £200 to be distributed among the servants who have 

hester to his said son, to be held us heirlooms ; £100 been three years in her employ at her death. Certain 

to his faithful servant Helizabs th Radcliffe; and ther are furniture. pictures, ete., are made heirlooms to go with the 

various specific bequests to his sons and daughter. rhe heirlooms under the will of her second husband, Sir 

a sidue of his personal estate he leaves to his sons, Richard Francis Fortescue Turville, K.C.M.G., and there are various 

and Walter. specific bequests to her half-brother, the Marquis of Head- 

Letters of adi fort, and to nieces. The residue of her real and personal 

Mr. Edward Charles estate she leaves, upon trust, for her niece Amelia Dora 

Gardens, who died on Oct. 10 intestate, a widower without Madeline Mills, for life, and then for her children as she will prohibit the importation of Mr. W. L. Courtney's 

child, were granted on Noy. 27 to the Rev. William shall appoint. review. 

Edward Rawstorne, the brother and only next-of-kin, the a > ite cia Mr. Alfred Austin’s appreciation in the Nutional Revicw 

value of the persé amounting to £ , The will of Mr. Henry Alfred Cohen, of 38, Bryanston of Matthew Arnold as py 2 eager vf no og little from 
; : ~ Square, who died on July 16 at Valais, Switzerland, was : in il gga tage ee 

Ihe will (dated Nov. 7, 1890 steel cnn Sete. 00 ter Aiteah Casein Coben is eats aed contrast with Mr. John Morley’s article in the Nineteenth 

Aug. 5, 1891, and May 30 Ne y Ed - - Bed a ails tl re awaniiote tha wales of the Century. It is scarcely a happy inspiration to set against 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry von Mollerus Le Champion, enry ¥ Ware Secdmg ~ 713.908 am : Arnold's criticism of English ‘*toadyism ” the fact that some 

formerly of the 101st Regiment Royal Munster Fusiliers, er ae ey municipal councils have invited peers to preside over them ; 

late of 64, Redcliffe South Kensington, who died The will and codicil of Mr. George Augustus Frederick and when Mr. Austin wishes that Arnold had lived to sce 

on Oct. 8, was proved on Noy. 23 by Lieutenant-Colonel Shadwell, J.P., of North Baddesley, Hants, who died on these noble Mayors, I fear he reckons without the humour 

Alfred Charles Fryer, Captain Thomas Fuller, and Mrs. Oct. 19, were proved on Nov. 27 by Herbert Blaney Wade, of the critic who found our aristocracy barbaric. In the 

Mary Ada Fuller, the executors, the value of the personal the nephew, and Reginald Basil Astley, the executors, the same review Mr. I’rederic Lfarrison pays a fine and dis- 

estate amounting to £32,613. The testator bequeaths value of the personal estate amounting to £5384. criminating tribute to Mr. Ruskin, whose qualities and 
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nistration of the personal estate of 
Rawstorne, of 12, Kensington Park 


mal estate 33,0705. 


. with three codicils (dated 
and Aug. 10, 1895), of 
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UNITED KINGD 
TEA COMPANY 


Orrices: 21,MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE “PREMIER” TEA MERCHANTS OF THE WORLD. 
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H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
the House of Commons, &c., &c., &c. 


Tea Merchants to 
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TEA 


SUPPLIED 


DIRECT 


FROM THE 


7, 10, 14, or 20 Ib. packed in Canisters ; 40, 65, or 100 Ib. in Chests, without extra charge. 
Tea for distribution put up in }-lb., 4-lb., or 1-lb. Bags free. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM, CARRIAGE PAID. 
Write for Samples, sent Free, taste them, and judge for yourselves. 
The amazing Superiority in yee A and the Economy in prices will at 

once be strikingly apparent. 
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To THE CONTINENT. 


Via QUEENBORO'- FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IX TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
The magnificent new 21-Kxot Pappie-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
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Pres satis rere 2, 


PERFUMES % os 


Arrival Dresden, 12.31 a.m. 


SWEET SCENTS 


From every flower that b: eathes a fragrance 
et en + gp 
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LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 aoere 
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ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, Flushing. 
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THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN ” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec, 223, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
Maxuractronr: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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LEAVING THE THEATRE. 


The theatrical and operatic season is in full 
swing. It may be estimated that in the 
thirty or forty principal theatres and music- 
evening fully sixty thousand 
spectators, cither owing to the draughty 
condition of the interior of the buildings, 
which sometimes even compels the ladies 
to keep their wraps on and the gentlemen 
their overcoats, with collars turned up (this 
is merely a criticism on the architects, not 
on theatrical and music-hall managers), or 
building, run the risk, 
in 


halls every 


leaving the 
consequence of the 
temperature, of catching colds which may 
easily and rapidly develop into bronchitis, 
laryngitis, and other serious bronchial and 
lung affections. For these 
spectator should be very strongly 
mended to of Géraudel’s 
Pastilles, which may be easily in 
the waistcoat or overcoat pocket, and to 
keep a Pastille in the mouth on leaving 
the place of amusement. It is absolutely 
the best preservative against the out-door 
It could be wished 


on 


sudden changes 


reasons every 
recom- 
procure a case 


carried 


humidity and cold air. 
that managers of theatres, etc., desirous of 
the health comfort of their patrons, 
would authorise these famous Pastilles to 
be supplied by the box-keepers or other em- 
By this means the public would 


and 


ployés. 
be safely insured against such dangers. 
We shall be glad to make known the name 
of the manager who is the first to avail 
himself of this useful hint. 
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remedies, are not required by the Act of 
Parliament to the label 
They are entirely harmless, and can be used 
by old and young without danger. They 
can be used at all hours, before or after 
meals, without the slightest inconyenience 
Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give off 
a soothing, refreshing, and healing vapour 
of Pine Tar, which is thus breathed into the 
bronchia and lungs upon the very seat of 
affording immediate relief, and 
effecting a gradual and lasting cure. Owing 
to their direct action upon tke bronchial 
tubes and lungs, they are infinitely superior 
to all other remedial Géraudel’s 
Pastilles are admirable in voice affections, 
strengthening the larynx and preserving the 
They should be used constantly by 
smokers, by all organs 
have any unusual strain to undergo. They 
are invaluable to those who are liable, owing 
to their occupation, to inhale irritating and 


bear ** Poison.” 


disease, 


agents. 


voice. 


and whose vocal 


noxious vapours or dust. Géraudel’s Pas- 
tilles were the only Pine Tar preparation to 
which an award by the Inter- 
national Jury of the Exposition Universelle 
of 1878, Gold Medal, Paris, 1885; tried 
by the French Government, by Minis- 
terial decision, on the advice of the Board 
of Health. Authorised in Russia, by the 
Imperial Government, with the ap jproval of 
the Medical Board. Price per case, 1s.,14d., 
with diections for use. Can be ordered 
through any chemist, or will be sent post 
free on receipt of price, from the wholesale 
dépét for Great Britain, Fassett and 
Johnson, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
For further particulars our readers, on 


was given 


menticning this l’aper, are authorised to 
apply to the above-named firm for a hand- 
some booklet, treating generally of the 
disorders of the respiratory organs. ‘This 
publication contains also about thirty pages 
of drawings by our leading artists. among 
ft ar whom may be named Phil May, M. Greiffen- 
of the disease. Their hagen, Dudley Hardy, L. Raven-Hill, A. 8 
Géraudel’s Pas- ah j Hartrick, A. C. Corbould, J. W. T. Manuel, 
taste, and A Qe SS SS ~ eS ; , : Fred Pegram, O. Eckhardt, I. Sullivan, 
; LA ball) \., 7 , ‘ T. I. Townsend, Carl Eden, Aubrey Beards- 
ley, Chéret, Willette, ete., ete. ‘Ihe book in 
question, which is sold by newsagents at 
one shilling, will, exceptionally, ‘be sent 
gratis and post free to those of our readers 
who apply for it by letter to Messrs. Tarsett 
and Johnson. 


Géraudel’s Pastilles act by inhalation 
and absorption direct/y wpon the respiratory 
organs for coughs, colds, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, catarrh, asthma, laryngitis, ete. Much 
to pills, potions, and syrups, ete., 
irritate the stomach without 
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“nen iarten FAbNO etre 


preferable 
which only 

reaching the 
effect instantaneous. 
tilles are most agreeable to the 
contain the purest essence of Norway Pine 
Tar, which has attained greater success in 
bronchial and catarrhal affections than any 
other substance or drug hitherto employed. 
injurious 





seat 


18 














regret having forgotten to bring my case of 
cold at this late hour, and the 
ill. Next time I’ll be wiser, 


Hvuspanp.—‘‘ How I 
my dear! What with the 
you might be seriously 


ANxiovs 
Géraudel’s Pastilles, 
’ : . want of a Pastille, reully 
They contain no narcotic or other ; ~~ a: 
: and bring my Géraudel’s. 


drug, and, unlike numerous other cough 
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$3 wt 
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and Brooch 
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3 a - 
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White on Pearl 
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Solid Gold Safety Pin Brooches, 


Superior Fan: up 13 £590. kept in Bu 
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£3 3s. 
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7 liuby or Sapphire, £1 7s, 61.; or with Pearl, £1 5s. 
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7 iter 
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New Diamond 
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Hearts. Rubies or sapphires 
whole Pear! ends, 24 4s. 


3, 
Best Gold Scarf- 
1 Pin, 178, 6d. 


New Signal Scarf-Pin, best 
Gok "lags, beautifully 
enamelled in colours, £1 5s 
“Let us keep togethe r for 
mutual protection. 

Any signals made to order 

as Scarf-Pins, Brooches, or 
enamelled on Match-boxes. 


New Tie Brooch, yy 
New 44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 
Pattern 
Brooch, 3 
Runes or 
Sapphires, 
Precsia, Best Gold, Diamond Centre, and 
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Brilitante, 3 whole Pearls, £2 28, Stick without Heart, 17, 6d, 
and 7 Rose 
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15s. 
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All Rose Diamonds, £4. 
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Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- 
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same pattern, same pri 
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defects have rarely been so judicially treated. This 
judicial temper is not nspicuous in Llackwood’s 
** Looker- On,” who, af the usual fling at Louis 
Stevenson, of whom we heard ** too much,” prints 
long extracts from the * #tters.” There is also 
a well-known critic 

ard) he would not have 

n Thackeray's ** clumsy hand.” 

the feminine philosopher who 

culine superiority ought to be 

babies in the nursery. Would 

» to irreligious undergraduates 

Rev. Anthony Deane repeats 

contention that 

and Cambridge, and he 

more serious 


agnosti- 


take a 
ir responsibilities. yulsory chapel-going is 
birching would commend itself vo 
f as 4 means oF saving grace But there is an 
e question for Maga nearer home. <A writer in the 

v says the Scotch accent isdeteriorating. Thedialect 

in the streets of Edinburgh and Glasgow has been 
ruin y an infusion of the Irish brogue. Here and there 
on the Lammermvors you may hear pure, broad Scotch; but 
even the vocables of Burns are becoming unintelligible to 
Caledonian readers. This seems to explain why Ian 
Maclaren and Mr. Crockett use so many words which their 
own countrymen do not understand. They are making a 
gallant attempt to resist the tide of corruption. Another 
Scotchman has been indicted on account of his style; this 
1 person than Mr. A. J. Balfour, who is told by 
in the ( ntemporary that he has no 
Happily, we can still refresh our- 


w of the 


» good ; perhaps a littl 


Is ho less 
an American critic 
sense of literary form. 


. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON. NEWS 


selves at that well of English idiom, the romance of Joan of 
Arc, in //arper’s, where I read that Joan warned one of the 
French princes just in the nick of time that he was in 
danger of being shot in his ‘‘ tracks.” 

‘The attack on the Authors’ Society and the literary 
agent by Mr. Werner Laurie has produced two counter- 
blasts in the Nineteenth Century. Sir Martin Conway 
contends that, so far from destroying friendly relations 
between author and publisher, the Society has established 
those relations on the basis of honest finance and mutual 
esteem. Sir Walter Besant compares the literary agent to 
a solicitor who manages the author’s business, and saves 
him from friction and worry. To the statement that no 
publisher will look at the manuscript of an unknown 
author when this is submitted by an agent, Sir Walter 
Besant replies that he has before him thirty books which 
have been published under these conditions. Mr. Laurie 
said that the fiendish agent tempts authors to wear them- 
selves out in the hopeless attempt to execute contracts for 
work several years ahead. Sir Walter Besant declares 
that the agent is an angelic visitant who enables him 
to carry out contracts of this kind with ease and 
affluence. Moreover, the author is relieved from the 
disagreeable task of hawking his own wares, for the 
obliging agent goes round with the samples. I hope 
the agent is not too modest to join in the controversy, 
and give us an essay on the vsthetic pleasures of 
hawking. The late Professor Boyesen has left a valedictory 
paper in the North American, in which he says that 
jocularity is the bane of the American people. Perhaps 1t 
truth which has induced 
impress on the readers of 
observing Christmas this 


is a consciousness of that 
Mr. Dudley Warner to 
Harper's the necessity of 
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year as a special example of charity and concord to 
China and Japan. I cannot tell whether it is jocu- 
larity or a weird antipathy to the human eyesight 
which has prompted Scribner's to mix up Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s fable and the illustrations in such a maddening 
way that the pictures are looming hazily through the text. 
If this device is going to become chronic there will be a 
fine ‘‘ boom” for the oculists. In the Lnglish Illustrated, 
a very strong number, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth gives an 
interesting account of the Arctic expedition he has organ- 
ised. ‘There are some surprising revelations by Mr. Wilfred 
Wemley about the rats in the London sewers. I had 
always supposed the sewer rat to be a fearsome beast of 
great size and ferocity; but he is quite insignificant 
in appearance, and as timid as a rabbit. One of the 
gentlemen who kindly keep our sewers in order told 
Mr. Wemley that he didn’t believe in the tales of rats 
which have eaten human beings. So that highly moral 
story of Bishop Hatto is in danger of joining the band of 
exploded fictions, and ‘‘as meek as a sewer rat’? may 
become a proverbial phrase. Miss Janet Achurch makes 
her first appearance in the Knglish Illustrated as a 
story-teller. I don’t know whether the ultra-Ibsenites 
will be pleased to find that their favourite actress's 
experiment in fiction is a pretty bit of sentiment after 
the manner of Dickens. ‘There are excellent stories 
by George Gissing and Louis Becke, and a promising 
beginning by a new writer in ‘‘ Her Passport into Heaven.” 
The gravity of Macmillan’s is relieved by a pleasantly 
unconventional sketch called ‘Stage -Struck”; and 
Pearson’s, the new claimant of public fayour among the 
sixpenny magazines, opens with an abundance of excellent 
matter. ],. I’. AvsTIN. 











THe FAULKNER DIAMOND 


FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED 


Diamond Moon, 27s. 6d. 
Smaller, from 78- 


Cluster Earrings, 
21s. pair. 


Diamond Brooch, 
8s. 6d. 


Diamond Shoe 
Pin, 25s. 





Diamond and Pearl Bracelet, 58. 


Or all Diamonds, 35s. 


Brooch, 208. : 
ren Manufacturing Jeweller, 


ONLY 


A. FAULKNER, 


(Regd. ) 


Name Brooch, Price 258. 








Gold Earrings, 17s. 
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/SINFECT” 


THIS VALUABLE GUIDE TO 


Practical Disinfection during cases of Infectious 


Illness and in every-day life, 


Will be SENT FREE on application to 
The SANITAS CO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E., 


Disinfectant Manufacturers and Sole Manufacturers of the famous 
“Sanitas"’ Preparations and Appliances. 
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Tilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
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ARTIFICIAL PERFUMES. 
CAUTION! 


Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON warn 
their customers against the Artificial 
Chemical Perfumes at present so exten- 
sively offered. Though strong they are 
nasty, and from a hygienic point of view 
their use is to be strongly deprecated. 


ATKINSON'S “ NATURAL” PERFUMES 


are made from flowers, and possess all their 
natural fresh sweetness. They cannot be sur- 
passed either in delicacy or strength. 


ATKINSON'S “WHITE ROSE.” 
“A charming Scent.” —H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


J. & E ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond Street, London. 











INFLUENZA. 





2s. 9d. a Bottle of all Chemists, or in dispensing quantities. Wholesale Depot, 
HALVIVA COMPANY, Ltd., 4, Temple Chambers, London. 


is THE BEST REMEDY for 


INFLUENZA, as it undoubtedly 
destroys the poisonous ptomaine which is produced in the 
system during an attack of the Disease.” 


KREAT HALVIVA is largely prescribed by leading Medical Authorities, 


Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., F.C.S., cte., the celebrated Bacteriologist, after 


exhaustive trials, certified on Aug. 24, 1895, as follows: 


~KREAT HALVIVA 
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WHERE TO WINTER. 
PIARRITZ. GRAND HOTEL. 
Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
’ The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn 
tennis, is famed for its great co , excellent cooking. and 
moderate charges hotels in the district ; is 
English colony 


situated facing the ocean. 


Ppa, 


During the winter season the terms are from 10f. per day, according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpeted. Great improve 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Calorifére-~ 
1ave been fixed up to heat the entire house. A_ special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arri 
Address, Mr. Montenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
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From } <s : 5 : “ ” —_— 
| THE “CANOE,” on Cee Springs, 
Gulns ee WICKER PONY- = BATH-CHAIRS, J cnet yn, se 
Guineas : ) - = ; CHAIRS. 4 A } WITH HOOD . In or Lig ‘an Colour 
* pp ee AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON & SONS, 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W. 
30, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. : 9 . ‘ 
35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. —= LLY . ‘ // \S 
9, ALBION ST., LEEDS. ; } ~ ae” a! 
89, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. ? ‘ 
CEST STOCK OF INVALID FURNITURE IN THE WORLD. (Established 1849). 
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ART NOTES 


Mr. Whistler has been showing his talents in lithographic 
a much longer time than the majority of the 
Dunthorne’s Gallery. 


art for 
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of art has been more generally 
attention than in this country, 
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TO ARTISTS. 
COMPETITION in BLACK & WHITE 
Messas, CARL HENTSCHEL & CO. 


Offer £35 in Prizes for a Drawing, to be 
used as an Advertisement. 


The following Prizes will be awarded 
£25 
£7 
£3 
The whole 
to the y= An] Mr. Lewis F. Day, 
Pewne.t, who have very kindly c maented te award the prizes, and 
whose judgme - and decision must be acce sted as absolutely final 
r full particulars and conditions address 


CARL HENTSCHEL, 182 & —_ Fleet St., London, E.C. 


"Os TO LADIES. 


All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. 


Mme. ADELIN — PATTI says: “ Hove found it 
very good indeed.” 
For all irritations of the «kin it + te unequalled. 
CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if by magic. 
Paris: 18, Rue Grange Ratellere. 
LONDON: estes, G4, Heiborn Viaduct, 


Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores 


COLT’S 


NEW 


DOUBLE ACTION 


6 SHOT 32 CAL. 


POCKET REVOLVER 


is the latest and best made. Price-List free. 


COLT’S FIREARMS CO., 
26, Glasshouse ‘Street, Piccadilly Cireus, London, W. | 


f the Drawings sent in for cc smpetition will be submitted 
Mr. © ni, and Mr ” 








“POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


It is impossible to have a beautiful clear 
complexion if your Blood is impure. 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whater-r cause — For Serofula, Scurvy, 

Eczema, Bad Skin Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected by 
it. Im bottles, 25.94. and ils. each, of Chemists 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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In lithography the drawing once produced upon the stone 
and independently of the draughts- 
printer’s work (be it 
disrespect to the Messrs. Goulding) is more mechanical and 
demands for each print less personal supervision. 
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BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


~~ The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 





Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


tified 

















and many oien ps persons of distinction have 
the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ? ASTHMA 


o_ —-~ by the bom Ay A mh zo sce the world. 
it ‘ used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testinonials free by post. 
In Tins, 4s. 3d. 
British Dépdt—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, aed rnch & Co., 











J. Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, berta, & Co., 
ohn Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


a ARIS. 37, B‘ de Strasbourg. 
ED.PINAUD Sco ean 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED. PINAUD® QUININE WATER 


tonic; prevents the hair from falling off. 


ED.PINAUD' 1XORA SOAP 


é Sold by all First-class — 
Wholesale: R. VENDEN & 80 


HO 
, Berners Street (Oxford se5;, London, W. 

















They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


BEWARE OF SPU niovs IMITATIONS, now beine sold hy 
Drapers and Others. Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Mand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W..axp CITY RD., B.C.. LONDON 
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There was a time at which Mr. Mortimer Menpes was sup- 
posed to be a willing follower of Mr. Whistler, and obtained 
notoriety in the field in which his leader had won so many 
Since then 
bent and his own inspiration, which have led him to seek 
in the far East and to find in the far West subjects more 
suited to his love of brilliant colour. 
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must be allowed that in many 
vivid results. The bright contrasts 
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whether in their houses or their 
e turned to good account by the artist, 


[QUE # LE TON’S HERAL DIC OFFICE 
abiished half a century Authentte 


| Info m.. ion respecting Family Arms anc est ane 
Motto in he praldic colo Toad so 
and Mediaval style raldicSeal Engraving. 
ILLt MIN ath D ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, 


‘RESTED | 


W.C, 


STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 
Best quality Paper and Square Court 
ed in c Jlour with Crest, or wi th. Monogram, 
Fag charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
arnt, from 428 Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 28. 8d.; 
8 Wee iding and invitation cards. Spechmens free, 
Ww 


| 

be T. CULLETON, » 25, Cranbourn Street, London, Cc, 

| ({RYSTAL PALACE. 

| WULFF’S GREAT CONTINENTAL CIRCUS 


will be located at the Crystal Palace during the 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
when Herr Wulff will produce, for the First Time in England, a 
GRAND EQUESTRIAN PANTOMIME, 
entitled 
of the xterns h Century." 
oe xing Day, at 3 
Tho - ant 


“A Boar Hunt « 
Two Performances Daily, 
Unrivall a ied of ver One 


and 7.30, 
of 6d. and 

. & may be 
Ti ket “ Onic €, or at usual 


MONDAY, 


a dl in advance ¢ ; stal P ala 
| ch vy and West-End Libruri 8. 
| Afternoon Performances on SATUR DAY, DEC, 21; 
DEC. 23; and TUESDAY, ‘DE 24, at 3 o'clock. 


N? MORE ASTHMA 
N° MORE ASTHMA 
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Y 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES. 
JouN WALKER, WATCH 


MAKER, 
77, CORNHILL, and 230, REGENT STREET. 
“The Cornhill,”’ Silver Crys tal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
|} £10 108. Chime Clocks in “great variety 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, 


TA YLOR’S CIMOLITE is 
thorougt}y harmaile SKIN POWDER Prepared by an 


and constantly prescribed by the most 
Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps . 


from this moment 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
rand franes. Gold and Silver 
Medals. and admitted to be 
wecw Sey 

ee from 

FRANCE. 


and CL CK 


with prices. sent free. 


the only 
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eminent ‘skin Do s. Post fre ee 
| #0sT ay ALI ABLI 
} AYLOR, Chemist, 13, Ts 


PHBE EASIEST WAY TO'TEACH CHILDREN 
HOW TO READ AND COUNT Is WITH THE NEW GAME, 

MESSENGERS. Is. 

t Free of E. DONALD- 

, for 14 Stamps; Two 


et. London, W 


tker Stre 


Is. DISTRICT 

Of all Dis trict Messengers’ Offices, or Pos 

| SON, 2, Bishop's » Court, Chancery Lane, E.( 
| Packs for 27 Stamy 

ORIG IN AL! 


] ORSELESS 
| LAUNCHES, &c.—A Syndicate is being formed to pure ‘wat 
| the patents of a Petroleum Oil-Engine (n >dangerous spirit re juired). 
} Oue Engine has been testec A Limited Company will be i rmed. 
| Large Profits. Bona fide investors apply in first. ins 
MOTOR,” co W. H. SMITH “and SON, Union 8t., Birmingham, 


AMUSING! 


CARRIAGES, 


EXCITING! 
AUTO-CARS, 
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For POUSHING 
monn BOOTS & 


SAHIGH LUSTREWITH LITTLE 
P06 NOT STAIN THE LEATHER 


BLACK & WHITE PASTE, 
For Polishing & Renovating 
Patent Leather, Glace Kid, 
Harness, etc. 


Try it,and you will find it The Best. 
in ee Bottles 6d. each. 





ff 
WATERPROOF 


BLACKING 


POLISHES WITHOUT 
BRUSHING 


Nubian Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Great Sarrron Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Sold Only in l-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 
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Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &., and take no other, 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


Highest Award at Ghieago’93 


Preparcd 

from the purified 

fat of lamb’s wo:«', is 

SIMILAR to the FAT of the 

HUMAN SKIN and HAIR. It is 
their natural nutrient. 


» Toilet ‘Lanoline 


A soothing emollient for health and 
beauty of the skin. For the com+- 
plexion Prevents WRINKLE®, 
SUNBURN & CHAPPING. 6d. & 1s. 


“Lanoline’ 
Pomade 


NOURISHES. INVIGORATES, 
and BEAUTIFIES the hair. 
Prevents dandruff by its 
cleansing properties. /rice 1/6 


Y “TLanoline’” 








‘Toilet Soap 





free alkali.) RENDERS the most SENSITIVE 
a ag Clear, and Elastic. Price 6d. & 1s., from all Chemists. 
Wholesale Depot, 67, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and all who require a Simple, | 
Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. 


SAMPLES POST FREE FROM MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. | 
AD i cal mle ol OFA OA on luies Is the BEST REMEDY ever | 
BEETHAM 





| 


auar™ discovered. It acts like magic in | 
Me relieving all pain and throbbing, 
m and soon cures the most obstin- | 
s ate Corns and Bunions. It is) 
especially useful for reducing | 


THOUSANDS HAVE 
BEEN CURED, «ome 
of whom had suffered for 
fifty years without being able 
to get relief from any other 
remedy. 


ALL: oTHER 


REMEDE? 
FAIL 


. | 
Enlarged Great-Toe Joints. 

* Angel Hotel, Abergavenny, Jan. 20,1895. | 

R EAD “Sir,—I applied your Corn Plaster to two corns 

under the foot, and they both came out. I can now 

walk quite comfortably, although I had suffered for 

TH is years, and had tried nearly every advertised remedy 

without relief.— Yours obediently, G. Fraxcomer.” 
A trial ef a Box earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. | 
Boxes, 1s. i}d., of all Chemists, or sent Post Free for Fourteen Stamps, from the Proprietors, 
M, BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 
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KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT 
ALWAYS 


the cheapest that is the most 
economic; the vast superiority 
of 
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over any other bread, either 

brown or white, both in its bone 

and muscle making substances, 

secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST,” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895 


IMITATION {S THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of ** HOVIS,” which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as ** HOVIS” is " 
please write, 8 nding sample (the cost of which will be 

defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. or 1s, Samples of Bread and Biscuits 
cn receipt of Stamps. 


not satisfactory 


low 


NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOCUE POST FREE. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN LADIES’ WATCHES. REDUCED PRICES, 


BENSON'S 


BEVYLESS LEVER WATCH 
Is NOW made with SECONDS DIAL and Gold INNER CASE. 


: ; et 
a “Game reas Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, gg 
Jewelled throughout, strong keyless action. Far superior 
for strength and timekeeping to all other Watches sold 
at the same price. 


The Cases are 18carat Gold, either Hunting. Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engraved or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free, 

Price £210 +; or in Silver Cases, £&S. 


The “NURSE'S” WATCH. 
Similar Watch in 18-carat Gold Cases, 
Crystal Glass, with Long Seconds Hands 

for pulse-taking, 
£10. 
Ladies’ Gold Chains to match, 
from £1 5s. 
SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAI. 


BEST XMAS PRESENT. 
Q7ad LSOd LST SYWX 


_— 


Sent Free and Safe, at our risk, to any part of th 
World, on receipt of Draft, Cash, or P.O.O 
See XMAS LIST of Watches and 
Jewellery, wra%> 
. Post Free on application to « 
J. W. BENSON, racrory. LUDGATE HIL 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; & 25, OLD BOND ST., W. 
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who can concentrate the light wherever it suits his faney of the “Swiss Village,” which is to form one of the few which escaped the disastrous fire—which will show to 
or suggests problems in chiaro-oscuro. The drawback to thee) i pal open-air attractions of the ‘* Exposition,” is what extent the Swiss sculptors of that district pushed the 
his work is that this eagerness for forced colouring anc anal us to that which inspired ‘* Old London” at our application of wood-carving to house-building ; and, as a 
splashes of bright light in ‘the midst of cavernous obscurity more recent exhibitions at South Kensington. The chief sort of contrast, two houses, copied from originals at 
suggests the th ated il use of 1 ime-light. which may be difference will be that while there was a certain unity of Werdenberg, will show the more simple but ingenious 
ffective, but is scarce] ti , nothe espe ‘ purpose and arrangement in the buildings of ‘Old taste of the inhabitants of St. Gall. The pine-covered 
Mr. Menpes’ work is bewilderi t is difficult to decide London,” the ‘** Swiss Village” will display the pecu- slopes which surround the Lake of Geneva still boast many 
liarities and special tastes of the inhabitants of different old fortified chateaux and farmhouses, bearing witness to the 

, re is no cantons in succeeding centuries. The house of Chalamala, struggles between the Swiss and the House of Savoy of 

day than when the jester to the Counts of Gruyére, which claims to date which both sides of the lake were the scene. Reproductions 

a blaze o from the fifteenth century, will probably be the oldest of these will be mingled with the more rustic dwellings of 

candles. building reproduced ; but the so-called ‘* Rittershaus ” at the central cantons, where woodwork took the place of stone 

Schaffhausen, with its dazzling frescoes, can claim almost and brick ; and the student of history will be able to trace 

. as great antiquity. The arcades which still embellish with something approaching local and chronological 

Menpes’ exhibition the streets of Berne and Thun and the less visited accuracy the progress of security throughout the various 

town of Morat will furnish models for the types of cantons. To those travellers who are not old enough to 

such houses in the western cantons; but the canton of recollect the days when each canton had its special costume, 

At the National Exhibition which Geneva is preparing Ticino is more richly provided with such primitive and the men and women were proud to wear it, the ‘‘ Swiss 

for its visitors next year, Swiss art in its most attractive shelters against the weather. From Meiringen has been Village” at the Geneva Exposition will be a source of 


nd popular form will be effectively represented. The idea brought the model of a two-storeyed house—one of the interest and delight. 





NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | |NOTABLE SPECIALITES 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | GRAND wie or at tne 


“Medically recommended for Indigestion, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, and kindred complaints. The 
| best of all dinner wines.’’— Medical Encyclopedia, 


Bulon Bologna). 36 Medals. The Queen of Liqueurs! 
A Specific in Fever, Influenza, and Bronchial and 


Splendid Collection of Home and Continental , a re 
| || VINO COCA & ELIXER COCA 
| TO YS, GA M E S, rf E S = N TS, | (Buton Bologna). 34 Medals. The oldest COCA WINE 


and far the best. Fortifies and Invigorates the Muscles, 


OPERA & FIELD GL. ISSES, Nerves, and Intellect. 


BAROMETERS, MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, | BO O K S, &C., FELSINA BITTERS 
MAGIC LANTERNS, ie, | | Buton Bologna). 31 Medals. ‘An admirable Tonic.” 
Py BVEB RY W di een 2's we 2 


-* . , > ‘ | 
V. & Z.'s Special ** Presents’? Price List, being a selee- 
AGENT: 


nof all such Instruments as are suitable for Presents , - rs + a a) 
, ‘ R. TAYLOR, 137, Vine Street, London, E.C. 
sent Free on Application to all Parts of the World. | Catalogue Post Free, : : : : 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, | 
“— Mane some PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. | 


‘*Handiest 
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Sold by all Booksellers & Stationers 











Braxcurs: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET 
Ph oe Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
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“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” Handy.” 


“The Times” says: ‘‘A Practical Pamphlet.” 
[MERRY WEATHER, ~tonoow) = | weary weaTuER. f Lono00n —Punch. 
a cs 


5) | MANUFACTURED AT THEIR OWN WORKS 


'|Combines the high finish and sound workmanship of the “Neat, Convenient, aegis xing Os 
4 . | _ anily ‘alr. 

Ment CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON PERIODS, with the ARTISTIC “« Elegantly Finished.’*—7Zimes. 

‘ || FORMS suitable to modern requirements, at moderate prices. 

='|| Their stock, in great part displayed in fitted rooms, with we apae3 ap A 
| Se ee eee tke , John Walker & Co. Ltd. ¥#"yick Lane 
InpM ILL Pua, | appropriate decorations and accessories, will be found one of |_ : 
the most artistic in London. Founded 1823. 
Highest Awards at Chicago Exhibition for * Excellent Cabinet Work, Good Workman- 

ship, Fine Finish, and for Marqueterie.” 


212, 214, & 216, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.. yl 


DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, An ideal product. 
exwine Eurorep, wirm Exons Pome. he ae LONDON, W. Never scratches the most deli- 
Vt For Wa al erSup “i ply or Fire Engine } s soLE’ MAKERS cate surface. 


: Re fA | 66 
cll gr Wri 6, Lng Aare, mon, W. 4 &%, PATENT “ENROUTE” TEABASKET | | '=#,exetable compound quite 
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hg I could have my way 


should choose to enter walls of the Seraglio Point, I can see the white domes of 


Constantinople in a melon - boat, lying on the top multifarious buildings of the Palace where the Sultans 
of scented golden tons of melons, which would weigh used to live before they crossed over the water to 
my strange-shaped ship gunwale under; I should have Pera side and established themselves at Dolmabighcheh, 


sailed from where 
those glittering isles 
Broider the sea’s blue breast 
with beauty rare ; 

and, when the dawn came, 
[ should be idly dipping 
* down the Sea of Marmora. 
On the right, to the east- 
ward, stretches the tawny 
Asian coast, fretted with 
the white buildings of 
Scutari, dark with the 
ordered cypress-groves that 
watch the Crimean dead 
Also on the right opens the 
Bosphorus — from here a 
dream of fairy palaces and 
enchanted coves and bays ; 
while on the left a stout 
tower starts the battlements 
which run for tive miles on 
Stamboul side, and end 
with a cluster of seven 
towers beside’the still water: 
of the Golden Horn. Con- 
stantine began this fortifi- 
cation, and the little city 
then reached nowhere near 
to its western barrier; but 
tiie next great Emperor- 
Builder carried his city out 
to the walls, and in some 
degree altered their course, 
and Theophilus, four hun 
dred years later, added his 
improvements ; since when, 
somewhere in the ninth 
century, no great alteration 
has been effected, and the 


stifled residents 


lies the crowded city of Stamboul. Two 


bridges of unspeakable inadequacy connect this, which 
is really the old original city of Constantinople, with 
Pera, which is the new city of Levantines and foreigners, 
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READING THE KORAN BEFORE THE LATE SULTAN’S 


last repairs are supposed to date from just after the on the Bosphorus. And now the widows of deceased 
Turkish Conquest. Nothing much is repaired in Con- Sultans inhabit the Seraglio. Beyond the romantic 


stantinople to-day. 


gardens and palaces —where the stranger feels that 


As my melon-boat comes curtseying along below the a park and drive should be made for the pleasure of 





CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE BOSPHORUS. 
Sketch by Mrs. Egerton. 


TOMB. 





though also sprinkled freely 
with Turks And the 
beauties of the city are 
in Stamboul. Santa Sophia, 
the great mosque, with the 
flattest dome in the world, 
a marvel of architecture, 
rises almost china - white 
above the huddle of build- 
ings. The small white 
domes top the cloisters 
clustering round its sides, 
and from amongst these 
its needle - like minarets 
shoot into the air. Strange 
to think that this was the 
cathedral church of the old 
city; stranger still, inside 
it, to see the half-hearted 
attempts to obliterate the 
beautiful mosaics of saints’ 
heads and Christian sub- 
jects, and to trace still a 
medallion of the Virgin 
Mary above the spot where 
the altar once stood. But 
as the melon-boat ap- 
proaches the landing-place 
in Stamboul, steering be- 
comes important: steamers 
flying flags of every nation 
are anchored in this narrow 
bit of sea, which is really 
the outlet of the Golden 
Horn into the Bosphorus; 
and a crowd of kaiks—first 
cousins to the gondola 

come buzzing like a swarm 


of bees. 


There are masses of moving life upon the shore, all 
tightly packed together and feeling no inconvenience from 
being shoved about by donkeys, buffaloes, hamals (porters), 
horses for hire, beggars, and vendors of every conceivable 
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DERVISHES CHANTING AT 


nastiness in the way of sweetmeat, cake, or drink; fruit 
and vegetables, in magnificently coloured heaps on the 
ground, catch and colour the welter of sunlight; and the 
though why, for there are 
are ‘‘unprofitably gay ”’ than was 
ever golden upon our shores. It 
appointing to find that Turkish women do not wear 
No; them moving about in couples, 


escorted and 


melons we have brought 


millions already ? more 


tamer is dis- 


gorse 
trousers. you see 
or an unveiled woman - servant; 
their petticoat of silk similar 
but shorter petticoat, turned up over their heads, above 
the muslin yashmak. This double petticoat is not 
really the house dress, but is put on over the house dress 
when the lady goes out; it is often made in the shot glacé 
silks that have been popular in England fora season or two, 
and though it has the effect of making her look a mere 
bundle, its colours often redeem it from ugliness. But the 
hamal has the largest share of the stranger’s curiosity ; he 
has a curious padded leather rest strapped to his back, 
and upon this he can, and will, pile the whole of your 
There is a legend that to 


by 


dress is a and a 


possessions, if you will let him. 
every special correspondent setting foot in the Golden City 
there appears the vision of a hamal carrying a grand piano in 
this fashion. No resident has ever seen this weird sight, but 
they hear of it at long intervals when they get their English 
papers. A friend of mine owned to having met an American 
organ, which is a very heavy instrument, proceeding through 
the streets, apparently on the legs of a hamal, and I 
myself can speak to having seen there a copper boiler, and 
on another occasion a bath—the long fixed bath familiar in 
every English house. So that, even putting the special 
correspondent’s grand piano aside, it is certain that a 
Constantinople porter will undertake to carry about twice 


as much as any other man. I like best to see them with a 


CONSTA 


NTINOPLE. 
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great hamper of greeny-brown grapes, all wreathed at the 


edges by vines and leaves, and in their hands a set of 
but these are really the grape-sellers, and in 


they thread every street in the city all day 


scales ; 
autumn 
long. 

It is certain that there is no lovelier scene in the world 
than you may envisage from the deck of the steamer which 
takes you down the Bosphorus when you are about to call 
on the Ambassador in his summer quarters at Therapia, 
to take up your in the beautiful Summer 
Palace Hotel at the same place. On the left you have 
the to 
it you with 


or abode 


European shore, and as are close 
can see that it is 
Of these Dolmabaghcheh, entirely of white 


marble, seems a fairy frost palace for a Snow King’s 


now you 
literally encrusted 


palaces, 


daughter; not by any means in good taste, say the purists: 
but with its marble front lapped by blue water, its terrace, 
and its landing-stairs, the general effect is one of beauty. 
Two Sultans have lived here, Abdul Mejid and Abdul Aziz, 
who was dethroned in 1876, and ended his life at ''cheragan 
by cutting the veins of his arms with a pair of scissors. 
A third Sultan is reported to occupy this ill-fated place ; 
The deaths of 
Sultans are apt to be mysterious, and not seldom they have 
been terrible as well. Yildiz, ‘The Star,” the home of Abdul 
Hamid, lies on the hill, and its wide parks and gardens look 


but few can say if he be dead or alive. 


over the Bosphorus to the Asian coast, which here is so 
fringed with villas and palaces as to seem a reflection of the 
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SMOKING NARGHILEHS £T CONSTANTINOPLE, 





THE SULTAN’S PRIVATE MOSQUE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


La 
European side rather than a replica, It is a wonderful 
sail, an hour and a half in all, down to the cape on 
which the British Ambassador has his pretty palace. 
Beautiful shady gardens rise up the cliff; there are 
great pines, fig-trees, and the lovely, pink - berried 
judas-tree; and beyond, upon the heights, there is the 
heather with the deep fragrance that belongs surely to the 
honey of Hymettus bees, and the blackberry and ivy and 
Teeming with 


night-shade and sloe of English lanes. 
the Bosphorus 


fishes 
winds away from the Black Sea. 
blue mirror, to which, in the distance, the Princes’ Islands 
are gummed in the manner of the looking-glass lake you 
may buy to delight the nursery. Better than everything 
I loved these Princes’ Islands, with their forests of pine 
or cypress or arbutus, and their delightful toy houses, 
lost in gardens of a beauty that even the Asian summer 


porpoises and swordfish and tunny 
The Marmora seems a 


cannot spoil. 

As you enter Pera to return to your hotel, you turn 
your back upon the most wondrous of worldscapes; for 
more than sea or landscape are these scenes on which 
you have looked. The yellow dogs are still prowling 
round the dust-heaps, fending desperately for themselves 
in default of a more frequent bread-dole. Even round the 
garden which divides the English Embassy from the 
squalid street they howl as loudly as under your windows 
at the Pera Palace Hotel. And if the Queen herself came 
and chose to occupy the handsome square building which 
houses the representative of her person and her power, it 
is very doubtful if the dogs could be silenced, short of an 
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You 


pervades 


amateur body-guard armed with air-guns. may 
bribe the Bekji, or who 
the streets and taps the number of the 
upon the pavement, but next day you are 
whether you would not have preferred the dogs to the 
sekji. 

This is a sketch of one day in Constantinople. 
another you will go up Galata Tower, or to the Museum, 
where Alexander’s tomb, with its coloured statuary, brings 


night watchman, 


uncertain 


Upon 





passing hour 


IN THE BOSPHORUS, NEAR KAVAK. 


Sketch by Mrs. Eyerton 


back the dream of Greece and her faded power. Or you 
will hie you to the Sweet Waters or the walls. Mean- 
time, from the balcony of as comfortable an hotel as 
is to be found in Europe, you can watch the splendid 
pageant of sunset 

A blaze of lurid gold and daylight sets 

sehind the cypress-spires, where dead men lie 

Beneath their turban’d tombstones, and the sky 

Is dappled with the hue of violets ; 


~ 
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Here gleams the Golden Horn, with fishes, nets, 

And all the fleet of varied ships that fly 

The flags of half the world; and there, on high, 

The city with its mosques and minarcts. 
Thus charmingly sings ‘‘ Violet Fane” in her new volume, 
‘* Under Cross and Crescent,” and everybody knows that 
Violet Fane is Lady Currie, who, as poetess and Ambassa- 
dress, has watched all weathers this year past in the City 
of the Golden Horn. Henry NORMAN. 


TURKISH GRAVEYARD, OVERLOOKING THE GOLDEN HORN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 


SOPHIA, 





FIREMEN AND FIRE-ENGINF, 
MOSQUE OF ST. 
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on miven with ley " thrilling Tendon: THE CHILDREN'S BOOK-ROOM, 279, Strand, W.C.: and of all Booksellers and Railway RBooketal! THI WHIT! MI 1 TANI YLI 
hot.) East rat ion by sidney meet + Saas THE { COMPAN sy CONAN DOYLE 
niMeeO A a Lives. i es AT DIFFERENT Antho wr of ** Micah Clarke,”’ &c. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
' Mu jan, Sir Matthew White Ridley 
rut Hi. AND RII ING OF 7 HL N R USKIN. Bs John £ «One of, ae! ee Petey nn gg which has been published since 
— . k r , - mu ' vere ry “4 3 imi P - Royal &vo, price 15s. net per Volume in cloth; or, in half- morocco, 
Mr. Kask Handwri n Drawi marbled edges, 20s. net. Vols. 1 to 4 of the 
STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF 4 DOCTOR (Second DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
ae No. Xf 2 am Von rene vy Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. Vol.1 
M ‘ vad Cl ford - sIiten M ~ (ire Meade and Dr. Halifax published on Jan. 1, 1885, and 6 vekeien has been issued every 
. : . assed themselves three months since that date. further volume will be pub- 
VAMING THE ‘B A IY lished quarterly until the completion of the work. i 
i t ing a f hs “stow F as} f the V 45 (Pereira Pockrich) will be Re ady on Dec. 23. 
practine din varion par ~§ r} ) the naming bs 
iT m wings. DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Gl F AMS FROM THE DARK ( ‘ONTINE NT No. VI ‘ The greatest literary undertaking that has ever been carried out 
I ireat Dial trold- Pinde Ky Charles J. Mansford in England. . .. We shall have a Dictionary of Ration) Biograp shy 
iA ‘ t f adventure in the | related in such as no other nation in Europe can boast of.’ tev. 
M Mans * happiest Jessopp in the * Nineteenth Century 
Fi IST P HOTOGR AP HY “This is a hitherto unattempted A work absolutely indispensable to every well - furnished 
re in I graphy, and it is embelli it he finest library.’"—The Times. 
t he ev be h her w 
acl of Prat Reeve rk P "ASTER BRIGADE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
iy Will 1. Williameor An amusing satire upon the fashion “ The magnum 0 cin elton generation.’’—Truth. 
nt [ust rations by My ax Cowher “A Dictionary of National Biography of which the country may 
Af ie 8 ‘ T 8, AND HOW THEY ARE 1 RAINED Ry be justly proud.’’—Quarterly Review. 
Sagest © ioe. Mmgetentions frome Seawings by A. J. Schnece DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
rit r NDE RATE DY By Re abert Barr An interesting A full Prospectus, with specimen pages, may be had on 
a the anner in r impersonated a man application. 
sapponed to be dred ta order to eave the honour of bis friend THE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNIN( 
( HIMNEY F i: iL LING By Walter W. Wood This Uniform Edition. 17 vols., crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4 5s. ; or, 
ie] accompanied by absolutely unique ph graphs of the volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This edition contains 
himneys in the ac f falling. ce perilous ander three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life and a 
f fling tall chimneys when t he vy become useless few Illustrations. 
IN ‘THE rULES. By Bret Harte. (One of Bret Harte's A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 
met characieristic and thrilling storie f adventure « eared - ‘ ence - 
tration ts Paul Hardy of ROBERT BROWNING. First Series, crown &vo, 3s. 6d.; 
STR I: E r TOYS By Ernest Fincham An article Second Series, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
bought Inthestreetact tomtom) THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
ABRAHAM FLEETER'S WEARINESS. Written and BARRETT BROWNING. Uniform Edition. 6 Vols, crown 
Illustrated by J. F Sulliv an. (A very humorous and laughable ee gl ae — is age ey yak tat 1. ~ 4 n 
o 1ing’s orks 0 s 5 Vo s of Mrs 


sketch.) 

AN ANIMAL ACTOR 
Lauri. By Harry How 
actor tells the t one 
thous fro Photographs 

ARTISTS. ‘OF “STRAND 


Likenesses and Biographies of those who “Strand 


Magazine 
THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY. A story from the French 
f Saint-Juire. (A charming little story for youthful readers of 
Strand."’) Illustra ions from Drawings 
. The Old Man and Ilis Donkey. Mlus- 
A. Shepherd. (The funniest set of drawings ever 


THIS CAT’S MEAT I8 TOUGH!” By 


Mr. Charles 
clever animal 
Illustra 


An Interview with 
(Mr. Charles Lauri, the 
f his wonderful successes 


MAGAZINE.” 


illustrate the 


Some 


publis 
‘w AT rE i, 
«this 
a8 P. 4- 4 “ol Reading and ¢ B ‘ages of Pictures for 1s. 
By post, 5d 
Onler your copy, or copies, early } a your Bookseller or News 
agent to prevent the possibility of disappointment, as last year 
e¢ Christmas Namber was soon out of print 
jronce Newnes, Limited, Loudon, W.C 


(\HATTO and WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


\ ARRIED OR SINGLE? By B. M. CROKER, 
+ Author of Diana Barrington.” 3 vols., Ms, net; and at 


ary 


every Lil 
W Est MINSTER. By 
BESANT. With Etching by F. 8. Walker, R.I’.E., and 
iw” [Rusicatte me by William Patten. Demy &vo, cloth, 18s 
ltogether fascinating book is Sir Walter Besant's ‘ West- 
aper, print. and pictures are worthy of a text in which 
slour, and literary charm are alike conspicuous (Queen 


SKETCH - BOOK. 
éto, art canvas, 10s. 6d 
jon of seme of the beat of the irresidtible 
cartoons which have already delighted us all . We should 
wamend it as the very ideal of a Christmas gift-book, did we not 
fear that few, having once got it, will have the courage to part with 
it Ajlasgow Herald 


(THE TRACK OF A STORM. 
HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A story of adveatare which compares favourably with the best 
we a of Weyman. « | 


w even Dumas.”"’—American Paper. | 
f Sinse GOLDEN ROCK. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6d. 
‘One of the best books of adventure we hive lately seen. 
Age neum. 
Will fascinate 
(THE FAT 
ZOLA, Author of’ 
y izetelly Crown ®vro, ¢ 


‘he two rival beauties ‘will , comparison with any of the 
petanes | the author's literary gallery. —ilasgow tieraid 
8 


GC {(LARENC E. “By B BRET HARTE. W ith 

Illustrations. Crown svo, cloth, 3. 6d. SECOND EDITION 
just ready 

“In * Clarence’ Mr. Bret Harte ha« 
daring thing for a writer of his established fame to do; but, as was 
to be expected of so sure an artist, he has thereby only added to his 
reputation. Mr. Bret arte has never written with greater force, 
with finer effect t isa masterpiece. High as is Mr. Bret 
Harte’s position, this book raises it higher still.” Black and White. 


[* IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, 

the New Volume of the Library Edition of Charles Reade's 
Novels, crown #vo, new type, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s. éd., is 
just ready 


we S IN TRAFALGAR’'S BAY, the New 
Volume of the Library Edition of Sir Walter Besant end 
in new type. and handsomely printed and 


Sir WALTER 


salosien. P 
eradition, c 


PHIL MAY'S 


Tt containge a llect 


Imperial 


By OWEN 


| 
old and young.’’—Spectator. | 
| 
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AND THE THIN. By EMILE 


oe Downfall.’ Translated by E. 
vt) 








broken new Brouna It was a 











James Rice's Novels, s 


bound, crown Svu, 8. 61. i, just ready 
poru LAR NOV ha LS. Crown 8vo, cloth, | 
ach ; 
THE GOOD SHIP « Moto’ x By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By GRANT ALLEN. 
RACHEL DENE. By nowewr BUCHANAN. 
MR. JERVIS. By OKER. 
IN AN TRON GRIP. By * T. MEADE | 
A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By DORA RUSSEL. j 
DR ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT By ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One | 


‘HE 
Shilling Monthly 
at all Booksellers’ on Dee 

Leadon: Cuatro and Wiwpvrs, 214, Piccadilly, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steams«hips Luster ANIA, "877 tone’ register, and 
GARONNE. 976 tons’ register. from London, as under— 
For TENERIFFE. The WEST cRDSA Ist. Lt BERMUDA, &c. 


Leaving J saruing 
For MORHOLD: aie ‘iL ¥. 


The JANUARY NUMBER will be ready | 
> 
w. 


Ms 
PAL ESTINE, aud EGYPT. 


Lea Feb. 20. ret ent) Apr 
For 80UTH OF se nen GREECE . CONSEANTINOPI. E, &c 
Leaving March 3 returning May 


For 8i Th Y, VENIC rE. CORFU, AGE RIA, &e. 
Leaving April 22. retnrning Mav % 
. Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot ent Cold Baths. 


F. Garew & Co. Head Offices, 
> cme , Awpenson, and O Fencharch Avenue. 


For passare « wly to the latter firm. at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C.; 3 te the Weet Eod Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W. ' 








Allays all Skin 
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Cures Influenza, 

Chilblains, Cuts, 

Burns, Neuralgia, 
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Irritation. 
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nstant! 
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HOMOCEA is sold by all Chemists at 1/14, and 2/9 per box, or free by post for 1/3 and 3/- from 


THE HOMOCEA CO., 


ASPREY 


166, New Bond St., W. 


LARGEST SELECTION 
TRAVELLING BACS. 


Prics, BS to LBL2QZ2OO. 


Illustrated Ci 


THe 


iuTD., 22, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
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«(AMMA 


atalogue and Novelty 
List Free. 





and 


} larged, and Improved. 
Coloured Plates, and Full-Page 








Browning at differe n t per of life. and a few Illustrations. 





Vol. VI., containing “* Aurora Leigh,” is also supplied lettered as 

a separate volume. 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF 
| ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 


&vo, 38. 6d.; Second Series, crown &vo, 3s. 6d 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.—UNIFORM 
EDITION, Each Volume gs trated by a vignette title-page. 

10 vols., large crown 8vo, eac 
.—The 


W..so £eeao KERA Y's WORKS 

STANDARD EDITION. In 26 vols., large &8vo, 108. 6d. each. 

| This edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings not 

weviously collected, with many additional Illustrations. It has 

een printed from new type, on fine paper, and, with the excep- 

tion of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest 
edition that has been published. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 24 vols., large crown &vo, 


handsomely bound in cloth, price £9, or half-russia, marbled 
| edges, £13 138. The volumes separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The 
POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 
to each volume, price 5s. each, Sets handsomely bound in cloth, 
| gilt top, price £3 5s.; or in half-morocco, price £5 10s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—CHEAPER 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, containing altogether 1773 Ilus- 
| trations. 26 vols., crown &vo, 3s. 6d. each. Sets in cloth, £4 11s. ; 
or in half-morocco, £8 88. 
W. M THACKERAY’S WORKS.—tThe 
POCKET EDITION, 27 vols., price 1s. 6d. coch, in cloth, with 
fil ton, The volumes are alsv supplied as follo 
THE VELS. 13 vols., in gold- lettered choth ones, ‘2s. 
THE MISC EL L ANIES 14 vols., in gold-lettere i cloth case, 21s. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. . will be happy to FORWARD 
a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post free, on application. 








London : Smirn, Eiper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


| RS. BEETON’S COOKERY 
M 


** After all has been said for other books dealing with smaller and 
single departments of household management, Mrs. Beeton's thick 
volume remains the best and most generally reliable. Everyone 
knows it, everyone uses it, and, as everyone praises it, there is no 
need for us to do so here.” —The Review ‘of Reviews. 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown &vo, Strongly Bound, Half-Roan, 7s. 6d.; Cloth Gilt, Gilt 
Edges, 8s. 6d.; Half-Calf or Half-Morecco, 12s. 6d.; Enlarged, 
Recomposed, Revised, Improved. 620th Thousand. 
N RS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
4 MANAGEMENT. New and Greatly Enlarged and Im 
proved Edition, inc’ luding 260 additional Pages of New Recipes and 
ew Engravings, or in all about 1700 Pages, with Thousands of 
Recipes and Instructions. Hundreds of Engravings and New 
Coloured Cookery Plates. 
This new edition contains nearly one-half as much matter again 


as the old edition. 
COOKERY 


Strongly Bound in Half-Roan, 5s. 
M RS BEETON’S FAMILY 

and BOOK, embracing a Complete 

ce of Cookery, and a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to 


HOUSEKEEPING 
Domestic Management ; 800 Pages, 5560 Engravings, 8 Colourcd 
Cookery Pla 


N 


| 


BOOKS. 





rown &vo, a70 Pages. Cloth Gilt, 3s, 6d. 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

RS. BEETON’S EV ERY-DAY COOKERY 
and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, Re-written, greatly En- 

Containing New and Valuable Recipes, New 

and other Engravings. 

ENLARGED, AND IMP ROVED EDITION. 

Crown &vo, Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. 
RS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY : 


N A Collection of Practical Recipes, arranged in alphabetical 


NEW, 






order. Containing New Recipes, New Menus, Full-Page and other 
Engravings, and Valuable sured Plates 
TLY IMPR OV ED EDITION. 
BOO pages 
\ RS. BEETON’S SHIL L IN G COOKERY 
4 BOOK and HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. containing New Recipes, 
New Menus, Trussin re Colonial, Continental, and Vege- 
tarian Covkery, dc. With New Coloured Plates, Full-Page and other 
Engravings. — oe 
London 

Lock, and Bowpern, Limited. Salisbury Square, E.C. 

and all Booksellers 


{ORD and CO.’8 EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS 

Immense stock vend made, 14, 144. 15, 15), 16, 164, 17, 17 } inch 

Fine linen, 5s, 6d.; superior, 7s. 6d.; curiously fine, 9s. 6d. 
R. FORD and CO., 4i, Poultry, London. 


FORD and CO.’"S EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS 
< Specialities in Shirts for Evening Wear, with one, two, or 
three holes fur studs in front. Ready made or to measure. 

t. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, E.C. 


ORD and CO.’S “ZEGIDIUS”’ PURE WOOL 
UNDERWEAR dhanbonela Unshrinkable. Gentlemen's Vests 
Pants. Great Elasticity, combined with the touch of Silk. 
Various weights and qualities. Price-list and patterns of Fabrics 
post free.—41, Poultry, London. 


FE IRD and CO.’S OLD SHIRTS REFRONTED 

AND CUFFED. Fine Linen, three for 6s., 7s. 6d.: Extra 
quality, 9. Send three (net less), with cash. Returned ready for 
Use. Carriage paid.—R. FORD ond | CU., 41, Poultry, London. 
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